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For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE BROOK IN THE HOLLOW. 
BY REBECCA D. RICKOFF. 


The brook in the hollow 
Hath waked from its sleep, 
And under the rushes 
Doth creep and creep; 
Then over the pebbles 
So smooth and brown, 
Goes merrily dancing, 
Dancing down,— 
Till, shouting with laughter, 
It leaps o’er the rock, 
Awaking the echoes 
Its mirth to mock. 
While over its borders, 
Now rugged and steep, 
The dainty anemones 
Peep and peep. 
Then out of the shadow 
And into the sun, 
All bubbling with pleasure 
The glad waves run. 
Now, broader and deeper, 
It moves with ease, 
And murmurs of love 
To the scented breeze. 
The sweet birds do drink 
Of its waters so bright, 
The little stars sleep 
On its breast at night; 
Now quiet, as grieving 
The hills to forsake, 
It glides under lily-pads 
Into the lake, 
—Cleveland, Ohio. 





WHEN MY SHIP COMES IN. 
BY CAROLINE A, SOULE. 


O stately ship, sail over the sea, 

And bring a beautiful gift to me. 
What shail I bring, O lady fair? 

A beautiful gown for me to wear. , 
The stately ship sailed over the sea, 

But brought no beautiful gift to me; 
No beantiful gown of fashion rare, 

And I've only this calico one to wear. 
O stately ship, sail over the sea 

And bring an elegant gift to me. 
What shall I bring, O lady fair? 

An elegant ring for me to wear. 
The stately ship sailed over the sea, 

But brought no elegant gift to me; 
No elegant ring of fashion rare, 

And I've only the plain gold ring to wear. 
O stately ship, sail over the sea, 

And bring a costly treasure to me. 
What shall I bring, O lady fair? 

A bag of money of coinage rare, 
The stately ship sailed over the sea, 

But brought no costly treasure to me; 
No bag of money, no coinage rare,— 

No ring, nor beautiful clothes to wear, 
O stately ship, sail over the sea, 

And bring whatever you choose to me, 
What shall I bring, O lady fair? 

Something within my heart to wear. 
The stately ship sailed over the sea, 

And what do you think it brought to me? 
Five little babies, fresh and fair,— 

And I hurried to make them clothes to wear. 


Five little babies! Wasn’t it fun, 
To see them toddle and try to run! 
Five little babies! Why that tear? 
O, I want them back; I want them here! 


Why did they grow into women and meu? 
O, if I could have them little again !— 
I'd never ask stately ships to bring 
Bag of money, or dress, or ring! 
—Christian Teacher. 


“in the better way. 





AN OLD STORY. 

In looking over the “Memoir and Letters of 
Sara Coleridge,” I was struck with the appro- 
priateness, at the present time, of the follow- 
ing passage. The italics are my own: 

“The Atheneum is fond of bringing out 
great mouthing articles against modern female 
education; but the huge mountain of denun- 
ciation brings forth but a mouse of instruction 
The weakliness and imper- 
fect forms of modern ladies are all laid to ig- 
norance and want of sense in their governors, 
pastors and masters. ‘This seems to me by far 
too unqualified acharge..... The Atheneum 
writer is like a clumsy fencer; be kuows that 
something is to be hit; but he hits far too 
hard and hits only half theright place.” (Pp. 
119-20. Am. Ed.) 

Would not any reader suppose this to have 
been written at Boston in 1874? In fact, it 
was written in England in 1835. The time 
was more than a generation ago, and the mod- 
ern ladies whose “weakliness and imperfect 
forms” were deplored were the mothers of the 
present generation of Englishwomen. They 
were the very women whose undue amplitude 
and superabundant vigor were satirized by 
Hawthorne. England has held its own toler- 
ably well, it seems, in regard to the physique 
of its women, despite the bugbears of 1835. 
Is it not possible that America may weather 
the alarms of 1874? 

To come alittle nearer home, I have at hand 
similar notes of terror, sounded forty years ago 
at. Philadelphia,—at a time, when, I should 
think, the most anxious physiologist could not 
have found enough of “Higher Education” 
there to be a source of danger to women. It 
is from a Philadelphia letter to the “Ladies 
Magazine,” edited at Boston by Mrs. Sarah 
J. Hale, herself for many years a resident of 
Philadelphia: 


“From what I hear of the schools of Phila- 
delphia, I believe few of them can boast of any 
plans, systems or customs, that are at all new 
or original, or that would be found worthy of 
adoption in the place where the business of 
education is so well understood as it is in Bos- 


ton. 

“At the girl’s schools kept by gentlemen, 
(with the exception of the academy of Mr. F.) 
the studies are so multiplied, so abstruse, and 
I will add s0 unfeminine that the minds of the 
pupils are worn out before they arrive at ma- 
turity, and frequently their ies also. 

“At the Ladies’ school little attention is 
paid to anything but fashion and folly ;—the 
pupils acquire, to be sure, some smattering of 
the ornamental branches, become adepts in 
dress and other frivoltities, connoisseurs in 
gros de zane, gros de suisse, chaly, organdy 
and other modish fabrics for dresses, are well 
versed in gossiping anecdotes of Miss C—d, 
Miss C—r, Miss M. and other belles, and at 
fifteen they begin to look out for what are 
termed ‘establishments,’—that is for husbands 
who can give them fine houses, fine furniture, 
fine frocks and fine bonnets. 

“By-the-by, I must tell you that in London, 
what was formerly called a husband is now a 
young lady’s ‘connubial attache.’ 

“But to return to my subject—the truth is 
that education excites but very little real in- 
terestin the people of this city. There is 
scarcely a governess in Philadelphia who 
would be tolerated in Boston. Half their day 
is devoted to shopping, dressing, paying and 
receiving visits, and al] their evenings to par- 
ties, balls and public places. The business of 
the school is left entirely to their assistants, 
most of whom are girls vulgar in appearance, 
mind aud manners, whose chief recommenda- 
tion is their cheapness, one hundred dollars per 
year being the highest salary given to any of 
them. However, I will now dismiss the sub- 
ject, remarking that were you a resident in 
Philadelphia, you would find that my picture 
is colored rather below than above reality.” 

It would seem that in Philadelphia in 1832, 
as in Boston now, a girl might go into society 
at fifteen, and look out for an “establishment” 
without much criticism as to physiological 
dangers; but that she could not aspire to any 
teaching that a man could give—except in the 
“some favored” academy like that of Mr. F.— 
without being pronounced “unfeminine’’ in 
mind, and “‘worn out” in body. And yet the 
women whose wretched physical condition is 
thus described were the mothers or -grand- 
mothers of the present Philadelphia school- 
girls. NowI believe the habitual school-hours 
of the present day to be excessive, and think 
that they bear particularly hard on girls; but 
when one finds such statements as these, rang- 
ing so far back and covering England as well 
as America, Philadelphia as well as Boston, 
it leads one to suspect that it is easier to gen- 
eralize hastily from a few facts than to obtain 
the materials for a wide induction. 

There is nothing which needs more care 
than a physiological inference. It was almost 
universally admitted, till within twenty years, 
that civilization had shortened life, increased 
disease and impaired physical vigor. Investi- 
gating the subject with some care, thirteen 
years ago, I became satisfied of the contrary 
and wrote an article in the Atlantic Monthly 
for Jan., 1861, to prove by a laborious array of 
facts, that civilization had the contrary effect. 
(The article was entitled “Barbarism and Civ- 
ilization” and is also included in Out-door Pa- 
pers.) Others have gone into the subject 


more thoroughly and ably, and it is now gen- 


| erally admitted that the civilized man is phys- 





the subject of a warm discussion at the Pres- 





ically superior to the barbarian. In the same 
way the theory that higher education, even if 
it be also co-education, isinjurious to women, | 
may prove to be a hasty inference, the result 
of an imperfect study of the facts. 

The instances of disease are all around us; 
everybody sees them. Seeing unhealthy wo- | 





| men, we naturally infer that their grandmoth- | 


ers were quite unlike them; seeing so many 
children brought up by hand, we fear that na- 
ture’s fountains are becoming dry. But when | 
Mrs, Dall demonstrates to us from genealogical | 
records that third and fourth wives were much 
more common a century or two ago than now, 
or when Mrs. Howe quotes Andrew Combe’s 
“Infancy” to show that even forty years ago 
it was very common, both in England and in 
Germany, for children to be brought up by 
hand ;—we learn to generalize more cautious- 
ly. So delicate and profound, and so balanced 
for good and evil, have been thus far the ap- 
parent influences of Civilization on the health 
of women, that I think those who have stud- 
ied the subject most patiently will be least dis- 
posed to dogmatize. T. W. H. 


WOMEN OR MEN AS TEACHERS?! 


The Wheeling (West Va.) Board of Educa- 
tion some time ago addressed inquiries to the 
School Superintendents of our chief cities con- 
cerning a change in the school system, which 
would substitute, in a great measure, feminine 
teachers for masculine ones. New York City 
declares a change inexpedient, although it 
didn’t doubt that women could be found who 
would be able to conduct the schools efficient- 
ly. Baltimore thought that the efficiency of 
the change would depend upon the difference 
in the salaries paid to masculine and feminine 
principals. St. Paul, Minn., did’nt believe in 
the change at all. Cincinnati had been seek- 
ing to make it, but not quite with success, and 
generously added that “a less number of male 
principals may be sometimes a necessity, as an 
economical measure ; for as society is now or- 
ganized, a woman of superior abilities may be 
had for much less money than a man of corre- 
sponding talents, and I hold it always better 
policy to employ a woman of first-rate abili- 
ties rather than a mediocre man.” Spring- 
field, Ohio, with’ a brief experience of the pro- 


churches of the Presbytery were exhorted to| 
avoid “such causes of offense in the future.” 

Presbyterians have been considerably agita- 
ted over the question and will be glad that it 
is finally disposed of.— Boston Traveller. 

We wonder if the Presbyterians who “have 
been so agitated,” have settled into quiet calm 
believing this question finally disposed of ! 

We believe there will continue to be wars, 
and rumors of wars, and that the hearts of the 
brethren will be grieved again and again, until 
they shall be taught what it means, “‘to love wo- 
men in the Lord.” Such tenderness is touch- 
ing! We rejoice in this “severely condemna- 
tory’? report, and in the elaborate address 
which makes divine legislation so plain. We 
rejoice in it as we do in the action of the Bos- 
ton School Committee. Both are building for 
us better than they know, or think. 

But alas! for the persons responsible for the 
introduction of a woman into the Presbyterian 
pulpits. May God have mercy on their souls! 

M. 

The following is the comment of the Phila- 
delphia Press on the affair. 

Some stir has been created among the Brook- 
lyn churches by the development of a tenden- 
cy to listen to women preachers. Miss Sarah 
Smiley, who is reverently regarded by many 
Philadelphians for her unaffected piety and her 
convincing eloquence, is the representative of 
her sex in its character of an ecclesiastical 
abomination. Miss Smiley began her career 
as a teacher in Philadelphia, and returning to 
this city after a tour in England, preached her 
first sermon in what is known as the Twelfth- 
street Meeting of the Orthodox branch of the 
Society of Friends. It was at once perceived 
that besides being officially called to the work 
of the ministry according to the rules of her 
denomination, she was endowed by nature with 
unusual qualifications for the duties of a preach- 
er, and she was invited to deliver sermons in 
churches of various denominations. Among 
those where she has lately preached are the 
Green Point and Memorial churches, Brook- 
lyn. The pastor of the former, Dr. Cuyler, 
and the elders of the latter, are the offending 
parties against whom, for not letting ‘“‘the wo- 
men keep silence,’’ the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties are proceeding in due form. No signs of 
remorse are evinced by those implicated ; but 
while the elders of the Memorial church have 
but taken their firstcontumacious step, Dr. 
Cuyler is a hardened offender, having invited 
the same lady to address his people on a previ- 
ous occasion, when he was tried for it and ac- 
quitted, but charged to sin no more. The 
present cases are more complicated than the 
first one, inasmuch as nice questions have been 
raised about whether the lady pane oronly 





posed system, pronounces it good, and thinks 
it will be best to enter fully upon the plan at 
the next election of teachers. Syracuse has 
six masculine and twelve feminine principals, 
with one superintendent, and finds the system 
working well. Buffalo thinks this the better 
plan, and is working toward it. The work of 
the supervising women principals in St. Louis 
is excellent. In Columbus, Ohio, there is a 
lady at the head of each ward school, and the 
schools are successful. Cleveland, Ohio, has 
tried the experiment of feminine principals, 
and since 1869 has reduced the number of mas- 
culine principals from eleven to two. The 
schools under this administration are thorough- 
ly efficient and much less expensive than of 
old. Detroit has employed for many years 
the new system, and finds it a success, not 
meeting from its commencement with a single 
failure. From all of which it is seen that wo- 
men make certainly as roi teachers as men. 
We regret to see the pitifully small spirit that 
would deprive them of equal remuneration.— 
N. Y. Tribune. ’ 





MISS SMILEY OSTRACIZED. 


Last winter, Dr. Cuyler, pastor of the La- 
fayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brook- 
lyn, invited Miss Smiley, the celebrated Quak- 
eress preacher, to occupy his pulpit, which she 


did to the great satisfactionjof those who heard 
her. This innovation — much comment 
among the other pastors of the city, and was 





bytery held soon after. At this Presbytery a 
committee was appointed who have just made 
a report to the Presbytery which adjourned 
Tuesday. Last December Miss Smiley occu- 
pied the pulpit of the Memorial Presbyterian 
church, subjecting that congregation also to the 
action of the ieee ep 

Dr. Wells presented the report, which severe- 
ly condemns the practice of women preaching, 
and in moving its adoption, made an elaborate 
address, in which he said that the unwritten law 
of the church—the law of custom—and the 


talked; whether she stood in the pulpit or only 
in front of it; whether the congregation met 
in the main auditorium or in the lecture-room ; 
and what, in either case, is the precise aggra- 
vation or mitigation of the offense? It seems 
to be held as of less moment, indeed as of no 
moment at all, that Miss Smiley attracted a 
multitude, that she chained their attention and 
touched the hearts of many, and accomplished, 
if report be true, much good. But the nice 
distinctions above alluded to have received the 
solemn consideration to which their obvious 
importance entitles them. ‘The advocates of 
the accused make a strong point by demand- 
ing fair play, and citing well-known instances 
in which congregations have been addressed by 
ladies with impunity. A rule not made to ap- 
ply impartially they pronounce a poor one, and 
public opinion will sustain that view. The is- 
sue of the affair is not doubtful. The Presby- 
tery, under whatever cloak, will end by accept- 
ing the situation. Nobody likes to be laughed 
at, and whatever a Presbytery may be as a 
corporate body, individually it is made up of 
mere human beings. When public opinion 
once sets in a certain direction it were just as 
easy for a dozen or so of educated and moral- 
ly correct gentlemen to stop a freshet. Wo- 
man is everywhere asserting herself, and as 
she composes one-half of the public her battle 
in point of numbers was half won when she 
began. As a preacher, it is now morally cer- 
tain that whenever she has the ability to make 
herself patiently heard, and wherever congre- 
gations want to hear her, she will be sure of a 
hearing. 


REVOLUTIONARY PRECEDENTS. 


In these Centennial days, we are perpetually 
reminded of the principles asserted by Ameri- 
cans, a hundred years ago. Parton assigns 
1770 as the probable date of a sheet found 
among Dr. Franklin’s papers, and entitled 
“Declaration of those rights of the Common- 
alty of Great Britain without which they can- 
not befree.” The following extract shows its 
close but unintentional adaptation to Woman 
Suffrage. 

“The leading propositions were these three: 
That every man of the community (excepting 





jured the church and wounde: 





Scriptures were plainly opposed to women oc- 
cupying the pulpit. He admitted there was no 
written law of the church against it, but there 
was no “thus saith the Lord,” in favor of it. 
Divine legislation plainly forbade it. The per- 
sons responsible for the introduction of a wo- 
man into the: Presbyterian pulpits, “have in- 

i the hearts of the 
brethren who love them in the Lord.” Rev. 
Mr. Taylor said that the verse in the Bible im- 
mediately following the prohibition to preach, 
forbade a woman wearing ornaments of gold 
or pearls or braided hair. The General Assem- 
bly likewise forbids young converts to pray or 
speak in religious meetings. ‘If,” said he, “we 
censure a church for allowing a woman to 
preach, we should also censure those in which 
young converts speak and pray ; and those in 
which women wear ornaments and costly ap- 
parel.” After prolonged discussion, resolu- 
tions of censure were adopted and the other 


enjoy liberty; but are absolutely enslaved to 


tives; for to be enslaved is to have governors 


infants, insane persons and criminals) is of 
common right and by the Jaws of God, a free- 
man and entitled to the free enjoyment of lib- 
erty. That liberty, or freedom, consists in 
having an actual share in the appointment of 
those who frame the laws, and who are to be 
the guardians of every man’s property, life 
and peace; for the all of one man is as dear to 
him as the all of another; and the poor man 
has an equal right, but more need, to have 
representatives in the Legislature than the 
rich one. That they who have no voice ngr 
vote in the electing of representatives do not 


— WT 
ject to laws made by the representatives of 
others, without having had representatives of 
our own to give consent in our behalf.” (Par- 
ton’s Franklin, II. 130) 

Of this passage Parton says, ‘‘These princi- 
ples,so familiar to us now, and so obviously 
just, were startling and incredible novelties in 
1770" T. W. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. G. F. Miller and Mr. N. P. Higgins of 
Leominster, Mass., are about to associate to- 
gether in the manufacture of soap. 


In one of the late numbers of the London 
Graphic are pictures of English ladies occupy- 
ing positions of superintendents of schools in 
England. 


Mra. C. C. McGinnis edits and publishes a 
bright, lively, weekly paper called “The Re- 
porter,’ in Kinsley, Pawnee County, Kansas. 
Can anyone give a good reason why Mrs, Me- 
Ginnis should be forbidden to vote ? 


Among the twenty-five lady students at 
Cornell University is Miss Julia J. Thomas, 
of Richmond, Indiana, daughter of Dr. Mary 
F. Thomas. Miss Thomas was a successful 
teacher of classics at Starkey Seminary, N. Y., 
two years and a half, and is pursuing the 
study of the languages at Cornell, with a view 
to future usefulness as a teacher, 


Florence Nightingale was born at Florence, 
Italy, in 1823. Her mother was a Smith, and 
so she has a plenty of relations. The whole 
human family may well be proud of such a 
creditable member, Her father, Mr. W. E. 
Nightingale, died recently at his residence, 
Embley Manor, near Romsey, England, in his 
eightieth year. 


The French government has favorably re- 
ceived a request made by Marshal Bazaine’s 
wife that she may share her husband’s captiv- 
ity. The buildings within the inclosure of the 
fort on Sainte-Marguerite may be easily made 
to accommodate the Marshal’s family. A spe- 
cial wing will be devoted to their use, and 
they will have free access to a large garden 
surrounded by awall. They will all, however, 
be required to pledge themselves to observe 
strictly the regulations made. And the pris- 
oner will pledge his honor not to abuse the 
facilities granted for allowing his family to 
modify the severity of his imprisonment. 





Mlle. Tietjens, the celebrated prima donna, 
having frequently of late given her services 
gratuitously ia concerts for the benefit of the 
poor of Dublin, the ladies of that city, in grat- 
itude, presented her with a poplin dress of 
Irish manufacture, and the poor Sisters of 
Charity enriched her with a quantity of em- 
broidery worked by themselves. Of the em- 
broidery the lady kept one little collar, and, 
returning the rest to the nuns, begged them to 
dispose of it for the benefit of the poor, say- 
ing: ‘As to the collar, I shall never part with 
it; worked by your hands, which have labored 
so tenderly for the sick and helpless, I regard 
it as sacred.” 


The efforts of Mrs. C. L. Hodges and Miss 
J. Corson to teach the women and girls of 
New York City the use of the sewing-machine, 
and thereby provide them with the means of 
gaining a livelihood, have been most success- 
ful. A room for instruction was procured on 
Broadway, and there, during the past year, 
1000 women were taught the manipulation of 
the sewing-machine. Most of these women 
found immediate and regular employment. 
46 women have been furnished with places as 
governesses and 60 have learned book-keeping, 
half of whom have places. Instruction bas 
been given to and places found for 76 sales- 
women, 29 forewomen, 35 finishers, 27 house- 
keepers and managing servants, 49 hand-sew- 
ers on fine work, and 20 lace- workers. 


Mrs. Blanche Murphy occupies a quarter of 
a column of the Baltimore Gazette in gently 
rebuking the people of Clarke, Frederick, and 
Loudon counties, Virginia, for talking and 
writing of her and her husband in an imperti- 
nent way. Mrs. Murphy is the daughter of 
the Earl of Gainsborough, one of England’s 
proudest peers, and her clandestine marriage 
four years ago with her music teacher, Mr. 
Murphy, created the usual nine days’ wonder 
among the upper tenof Britain. Mr. Murphy 
is a good musician, an exceptionally good or- 
ganist, and a good citizen. He went to buy 
land in Virginia. His wife, Lady Blanche, 
likes life in the country better than life in New 
York or in cities. Moreover, havingsome tal- 
ent and facility with the pen, she prefers re- 
muneration from that source, because, to use 
her own words, “such an occupation is more 
congenial to me than the agonies of pickling 
and preserving and scolding the servants.” 





those who have votes, and to their representa- 





whom other men have set over us, and be sub- | | 


Evidently Lady Blanche has talent as well as 


self-reliance and those Virginians had better 


eave her to the quiet which she covets. 
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SURVIVALS. 





The word, “survival,” bas acquired a new 
scientific meaning. It is used to designate a 
belief or custom which has come down from 
a previous period, and lingers in a detached, 
disconnected way, after the system of which 
it formed a part has disappeared. Thus astrol- 
ogy bas lost hold on enlightened communities, 
yet single superstitious incident to it remain 
as “survivals” among the people. Incredible 
things in husbandry are expected of the moon ; 
the meat in the pot is to shrink or swell ac 
cording as the animal was killed, under a wan- 
ing or waxing luminary. Unlucky Fritay, 
various signs of good and bad fortune, eneez- 
ing, the floating grounds in the tea-cup, belong 
to “survivals,” are shreds of superstitious be- 
lief, that have been floated on the winds to us 
from the past; stray down from the prolific 
pods of credulities that flourished in previous 
centuries. 

The particular survival of which we wish 
now to speak, is of atype different from these, 
and one more malignant; itis the streuuous 
censure, the very unequal and bitter censure, 
which men and women alike bestow on im- 
purity in Woman as contrasted with impurity | 
in man. There is an acerbity, & contempt, a | 
heartless and unforgiving temper in this con- 
demnation which nothing in the present mor- 
al and social bearings of the crime explain. 
Society is endangered not 80 much by the li- 
centiousness of women as by that of men. ; 
The eacer, active, merciless and detestable | 
agents of vice are on man’s side, rather than 
on that of Woman. Here are the solicitations, | 
the intrigue, the lying tongue; here the crav- | 
ing Just that makes way for itsel! in rape and | 
murder; that endangers society within and | 
without its sacred inclosures. Censure so | 
turned from the object of guilt to the object of | 
pity, 80 compacted ina cruel purpose to crush | 
its victims, when in truth there isno power 
of resistance, and sin has already poured out 
its most unsparing and bitter retributions; | 
such censure, eighteen centuries after Christ 
uttered the words, “Neither do I condemn 
thee, go aud sin no more,” finds no explana | 
tion in the existing claims of society, or in the | 
moral relations of actions. 

It isin fact a survival from days of social 
servitude, when polygamy prevailed, and wo- 
men were yielded to the passions of men. The 
sentiment, that female purity was absolutely | 
essential, and purity among men not to be | 
thought off, was then necessary and conven- 
tional; wasasimple safeguard of the harem, 
incident to its creation. This feeling, which 
barbarism cast about its worst excesses, where- 

with society covered up its deadliest sin against 
itse:f, remains in part to us, and finds admis- 
sion in Christian households. Impurity in | 
the son suffers depreciation indeed, but im- | 
purity in the daughter is infamy irretrievable. 
Young blood, mere brutal stirrings, are an ex- | 
tenuation for men; the holiest affections play- 
ed on and misled, are no extenuation for wo- 
men. Condemnation on the one hand, is as 
unreasonably light and flippant, as it ison the 
other heavy and pitiless. We would bring the 





two burdens, the combined judgments by | 


which society guards itself against the great- 
est of dangers, into the center, and re-divide 
and re-apportion them, under Christian sen- 
timent according to guilt, for the ends of puri- 
ty and social well-being. We would not rear 
and nourish ungoverned appetite by a rebuke 
so concessive as to provoke indulgence, and 
then lay the entire reserve of wrath on its 
victim. If any human being ever suffers a dis- 
aster immediate, and upto the measure of 
the sin incurred, it is the woman who yields 
to the blandishments of sensuality. 

It might bardly be worth while to return to 
this disagreeable topic, yet one most vital to 
the interests of society, were it not that we 
have a present example in the sanitary law of 


St. Louis of this false sentiment, and may have | 


other illustrations ere long. 

Haughty, tyrannical male vice, asserts itself 
therein with the old effrontery, and crushes 
down its victim in barbarous fashion to its own 
vile uses. The dorminant sensuality of men 


is the chief central obstacle to the advance of 
Vanity, on 


women in culture and position. 
the side of women, and impurity on the side 
of men, are the two passions which weave to- 
gether and compact what is worse and most 
one-sided in the present structure of society. 
The City Ordinance of St. Louis referred to, 
is intolerable, because it takes under its care 
and keeping, sensuality in men; and does all 
that legal enactment can do to make it re- 
spectable, customary and safe. It will noteven 
let this vice alone, it must baptize it into the 
number of protected indulgences, and receive 
it distinctly under its parental care. More- 
over, it does this without the slightest show 
of fairness or equality. The harlot and her 
paramour are puton on entirely different foot- 
ing. These parties to one trade, these whom 
the Scriptures declare to be one body, are not 


conjoined in fair even-handed dealing under 
law; but she is wholly sacrificed to him. Her 


degradation is made more intolerable than 


ever, while he is relieved, as far as may be, of | 


the small remainder of punishment which so- 


ciety and natural law visit upon him. Thus 


public opinion and direct enactment unite 
afresh to crush one who has found mercy in 


Christ only. The universal loathing that ac- | one moment, trail in the dust of despondency. | 
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companies this sin in Woman cuts off all re- | These can never cease their efforts, bnt will! tions? Are we not to struggle threugh the 


treat; virtuous and bumane and Christian 
sentiment bar the door, when once she has 
passed it, against ber return; and this law, 
thus made secure of its prey, seizes upon her, 
submits her to the passions of men within 
limits of its own defining, and then casts her to 
the dogs. 

“Yes,”—it may be said—“but are we not 
dealing with harlots; and what is a harlot?” 
Herein is the greatest grief, the sweeping in- 
sult that comes home to womankind, to our 
own households, in this provision. Woman 
is thereby set apart as it were, to lust. Ifshe 
is faithful to the covenant of appetite, then is 
she sound and whole in public sentiment; if 
she is unfaithful, though it be to the faithless, | 
though it be under instincts of trust, which, 
if not betrayed, would have guided her up- | 
ward, there breaks out upon her that long list 
of damnable epithets, stones that bruise and 
blacken though burled by the lowest sot in 
the streets, to which no corresponding words 
of reproach applicable to alike vice in men 
are to be found in our English speech. Seek 
the many synonyms of harlot, the mildest of 
a balf score of similar terms, and then see | 
how every passer-by has added a stone to the | 
tomb that buries the unfortunate who stum- | 
bles before masculine vice. 

We stigmatize this distorted sentiment as a 
wicked survival, a part of that conventional 
protection which men, in olden times of li- 
cense, strove to throw around their own en- 
joyments. Woman must be pure, why, be- 
cause God commands it? No, but because 
man wishes it. 

We would enhance rather than diminish 
the odium of licentiousness ; but we would di- 
vide it evenPy, honestly, under Christian sen- 
timents; and not as polygamists of old dis- 
tributed it, in protection of their own appe- 
tite. 

Two inevitable results follow from this one- 
sided censure of women. Those upon whom 
it falls are debarred as aclass. They are held 
amenable, not to right, not to their own in- 
terests, not to the common weal, but to a 
tyrannous claim which others lay upon them 
for their exclusive benefit. Herein they are 
humbled to the uses, nay, to the vices of others, 
and placed in the most ignominous of posi- 
tions. This injury and humiliation come to 
Woman as a class under the prevalent senti- 
ment, as that sentiment helps to show and to 
utter the estimate in which they are held. 

A second result scarcely inferior in the evil 
it brings to suciety, isthe removal of restraint 
and cénsure, where they ought chiefly to fall. 
The checks of vice are taken away or weaken- 
ed at the point at which they are most need- 
ed. The dangerous and dorminant appetite 
is encouraged by safety, or shielded by apolo- 
gy, or granted shelter in sheer forgetfulness. 
Thus is society still beset by sporadic senti- 
ments which spring up at remote points, but 
are fed from the old roots of barbarism. 

W. M. Bascom. 


Williamstown, Mass. 
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GROUNDS FOR ENCOURAGEMENT. 


That but little interest istaken in the cause 
| of Woman Suffrage, and that its advocates 
| have become disheartened, seems to be the 
| prevailing opinion of some who do not read 
the Woman's JOURNAL. 

| The opposers of this movement are glad to 
| have the public so believe. This is evident 
| from their oft-repeated assertion that “The 
| Woman Suffragists have ceased their efforts 
having no hope of success.” 

If the public can be made to believe this it 
will do more to retard the cause than a dozen 
defeats. Destroy hope and nothing more re- 
mains to be done. When hope dies life ceases, 
Discouragement, when not bravely met, proves 
a fearful foe, and faint-hearteduess is a bitter 
curse to any cause. 

Let despondency rule in the ranks of the 
| friends of women and their work will be in 
vain. But to learn that this dread destroyer 
has no place here we have but to read the re- 
ports that come from the true workers every- 
where. Those who can discern the signs of 
the times know that these have more reason 
to be hopeful, have greater encouragement to 
| work, and have more abundant reward for 
| their labors now than ever before. Every- 

where increased interest is manifested by the 
| people at large. Less ridicule is bestowed; 
| itsadvocates are treated with greater kind- 
| ness and respect; and the people no longer 
| fear to express a favorable opinion. Our 

meetings are more largely attended; the press 
| gives truer reports and not unfrequently aids 
us greatly by editorial notices urging the peo- 
ple to go and bear before they decide. 

In most sections influential, good men are 
| lending a helping hand; churches open their 
| doors for meetings over which, ministers pre- 
| Side and pablicly invoke the Divine blessing 
| on the cause and on its friends. 
| Who can become despondent; what beliey- 
er can fail to put downright soul-energy into 
| the work, since our labors have been crowned 











| with the best citizens of the town. 


continue to hold meetings, write, speak and 
give reports of their successes. 


From Maine to California the good words con- 
tinue to come. Obio,Iudianaand Illinois send | 
greetings; lowa, ever active, is hastening on | 
to the grand result. Massachussetts, never | 
ceasing in her noble efforts, will probably | 
shout victory first. Pennsylvania, slow and 
steady, will not forget her duty; and the day 
is fast approaching when Woman everywhere 


throughout this great Republic will be ac- |. 


knowledged as man’s co-worker and helpmeet 
in ail things relating to the well being of both. 

Everywhere the people are ready and will- 
ing to hear; the time for constant action has 
come; the harvest truly is ready but the la- 
borers are few. 

As State ageut for Pennsylvania I have, in 
a measure, been enabled to learn the feelings 


of the people; in all sections, they hear the 


word gladly. In every place they have said, 
“come again soon or send some one in your 
stead.’”’ 

During three eveningsof one week some 
thirteen hundred people heard the subject dis- 
cussed for the first time. 

In the town of Freeport the First United 
Presbyterian Church was cheerfully given, 
aud though quite large, every seat was filled 
The cause 
bas many good friends there. 

In Johnstown, Union Hall was procured 
and the rent, twenty-five dollars, was paid by 
a good friend to the canse, one who feared 
not, while in Congress, to put his name on re- 
cord for justice to Woman. When the sub- 
ject of granting to Woman, in the District of 
Columbia,the exercise of her right of suffrage, 
he was one of the three noble Pennsylvanians 
who voted in the affirmative. 

{n Altoona, the Methodist brethren gave us 

the use of Elway Hall, free of rent, and by 
their exertions procured the attendance of an 
audience so large that all could not be seated. 
An invitation to return and repeat the lec- 
ture, as soon as convenient, was given. 
We state these things to show that there is 
no need of feeling despondent. But to carry 
on this work to full completion the friends 
must be willing to do more than they now are 
doing. Many by doing a little can accom- 
plish more than a few by sacrificing all. In 
different places they should be willing to ap- 
point meetings and bear the expenses of the 
speakers, aud pay them something for their 
labor; this could be done in every town in the 
State without unduly burdening any one. 

If the friends of suffrage will organize more 
thoroughly aud work more earnestly their op- 
posers will soon become théir friends and will 
no longer attempt to prove that we have des- 
paired of success. Let us show our faith by 
our works. MATILDA HINDMAN. 

Washington, D. C. 





HAGAR. 


We have often thought what an unpleasant 
episode that must have been iu the domestic 
life of Abraham and Sarah. The turning of 
Hagar and Ishmael, Abrabam’s ‘natural son, 
out into the wilderness. Whatdid Sarah say ? 
What did Abraham say? Was there a Cau- 
dle lecture? A domestic scene? The par- 
ticulars are not given, but the result was that 
Hagar and her child went forth with only a 
loaf of bread and a bottle of water. Ances- 
tral masculine generosity! With such a pre- 
cedent is it any wonder that so many Hagars 
fail even to get the loaf of bread? Has man 
no affectional fidelity? A sad answer to 
this question can be found in the many found- 
ling asylums which good people have estab- 
lished in almost every city of our fair land. 

And God sent an angel tu save the poor 
wrovged bond-woman and her son. Did it 
shame Abraham or Sarah ? 

Was the treatment of Hagar and her child 
justifiable, even though respectable Sarah ad- 
vised it? Could not Sarah have lived in the 
world on her respectability, far more easily 
than poor, frail Hagar,with no lawful rights to 
protect her? Who made Sarah respectable, 
or Hagar disreputable? Ah, what a long line 
of Abrahams there has been in this life! 
When Woman has conceded every thing to 
man is he to shirk, with impunity, all respon- 
sibility ? 

Ween will young women learn that there is 
no justice fur Woman outside of the pale of 
the law? And the law to Woman isa very 
straight and narrow path; but for man it is 
“a broad highway and many there be that go 
therein.’ Where does itlead to? Shall we 
continue to quote from the Bible for the an- 
swer? If we are to be mated in the other life 
only onthe plane of purity; will there not 
be many an old maid in heaven if the mascu- 
line mates are all to come from this sphere ? 

Man has individually exempted himself 
from all moral responsibility ever since the 
days of Adam. But God has never once ex- 
empted hit in all his written law. He said 
alike to all ‘Go and sin no more.” 





4 with such success ? 

All should remember that on their banners 
are words that betoken final victory. 

Energy, Patience, Fidelity. 

The hands of self sacrifice have upheld 
these banners too long to let them, even for 





There has been many a domestic episode 
since the days of Sarah and Abraham. We 
sincerely pity the Sarahs and deplore the Ha- 
| gars, but where there is a Hagar there is al- 
| ways an Abraham and we deplorethe Abra- 
hams equally with the Hagars! 


iron Age of law, and the silver Age of truth 
before we sball be mete to enter the golden 
Age of love? 

Is there not some physical, affectional law, 
which we, of this otherwise enlightened Age, 
do not understand ? Some hidden perfect law, 
the fulfillment of which will bring tbe gold- 
en Age. BETH. 

San Francisco, Cal. Jan. 28. 
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A FRIENDLY WAENING TO WOMEN. 


Ep1Tors Journat.—A great many Turkish 
minded individuals seize upon the recent book 
of Dr. Clarke, as if it were an ally to them in 
the noble work of constraining women down to 
the ancient, barbarious level. Ifshe is young, 
fortunate and fair, let her be atoy. If those 
adjectives describe her not—what right has 
she to be alive at all? Drudgery is only too 
good for her. 

Unfortunately for a well intended book, 
many of the comménts of its friends disgust 
one with it more than does any hostile criticism 
that Ihave seen. The case of that poor lady 
whose disappearance has saddened us lately, 
will be seized upon by the Turks aforesaid, 
they will call it a fresh proof that the frail or- 
ganization of Woman cannot stand high men- 
tal culture. To be sure the mind of this lady 
succumbed underneath a strain that might 
kill two or three men; a school of seventy 
scholars in her house, the care of her four 
children, the youngest eighteen months old; the 
supervision of the clothing, of the marketing ; 
all those things that a mere housekeeper finds 
to take all her time, this lady did, besides tak- 
ing a share in the parish work of her husband’s 
church, i] 

Perhaps these things should not be told so 
publicly. I do it, not only to head off those 
Orientals who will be using her name to fright- 
en back from wisdom some gentle being, who 
fears already that she is getting too learned 
to be healthy; but because I want to urge 
another class in your over-strained, intensely 
living New England, to heed the sad warning 
of that lady’s disappearance. 

Think of all that talent, energy, learning and 
experience leading to this? In all those golden 
days in Italy, while she was basking in the 
radiant, warm air of Artand Genius; whileshe 
was cherished in the homes of Hawthorne and of 
the Brownings, there always lay before her that 
momentary struggle in the black, cold, waters 
of the Sound! I say that the soul, itself im- 
mortal, has no right with its energy and ambi- 
tion to tax its instrument of flesh so cruelly! 
Are we not then to live forever? Must every- 
thing be done to-day? You fervid, driving 
New Englanders, men and women, need to 
reinforce your faith in immortality, if only 
tlat you may live more evenly and completely 
and pluck the flower of living as you go. 

This tyranny of the mind, itself tireless, over 
its weak physical ally, resultsin defeating the 
end of all knowledge, viz: the knowledge How 
to Live. 

Has not one of your own poets suid: “If you 
are the victim of your doing, what signifies it 
what youdo? We can spare your work.” 

I know which sex is aptest to be deaf to the 
piteous plea of the weak flesh, if once it hears 
the strong soulcry “On!” [am not going to 
tell, though. But I would urge you, earnest 
New England women, who seem to feel that 
upon you “the ends of the world are come:’’ 
lay to heart another saying of one of your 
wise ones—A true Alruna woman: 


*“The livers tothe finite must hurry and 
jostle and vex themselves, for their sun rises 
in the East and hastens toward its West, but 
the Pilgrims of Eternity may be serene; 
great scope is theirs*for experiment and ac- 
tion. 


Very sincerely yours. 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 10. 


An EXILe. 





MAN’S LOGIC ILLOGICAL. 


Says a writer, in a late number of Black- 
wood’s Magazine: “It would be a mere mock- 
ery to give the wife a legal title to complete 
independence and equal power if she is per. 
sonally unable toassert them. The husband’s 
authority is essential to the permanence of 
marriage, and the government of a house- 
hold.” 

If might makes right, why have recourse to 
law at all? Let the strong dictate and the weak 
do their bidding. Possibly it may be a mis- 
take, but the popular idea is this; that it 
tends to equalize the natural differences 
among individuals, to protect the feeble from 
the aggressions of the strong, to assure to all 
the enjoyment of their rights, independently 
of their physical power to assert and enforce 
them. On what do feeble men in society rely 
for protection but on the arm of the law? 
They rely on it and they find, too, that it is no 
mockery but a very sure help. 

Women need legal protection much more 
than men, and are demanding it in every di- 
rection. 

How can the absent father govern the 
household, and which party to the marriage 
contract most often violates its vows? 

Orange, N. Y. Feb. 3. 


Cc. C. H. 


A western editor in acknowledging the gift 
of a peck of onions from a subscriber, says: 
“It is such kindnesses as this that brings the 





Are we not still in the clay Age of the affec- 





tears to our eyes.” 
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EMINENT LEGAL PROTESTS AGAINST THE | tian, seventy years ago, bore his testimony to | large experience, in establishing a new school 


WRUNGS OF WOMAN. 


An article on Aaron Burr,in the N. Y. 
weekly evening Post, Jan. 7, contains some 
account of Rurr’s brother-in-law, Tapping 
Reeve, who, for nearly forty years, was Prin- 
cipal of the Litchfield Law School, and was 
the author of the first American treatise on 
“The Domestic Relations.” The article, in a 
quotation from Hollister, gives the following: 

“He was the first eminent lawyer in this 
country who dared to arraign the common 
law of England for iis severity and refined 
cruelty in cutting off the natural rights of 
married women, and placing their property as 
well as their persons at the mercy of their has- 
bands..... All the mitigating changes in our 
jurisprudence, which have been made to re 
deem helpless Woman from the barbarities of 
her legalized tyrant, may fairly be traced to 
Judge Reeve.” 

For the information of any who ma” imag- 
ine that the wrongs of Woman exist only in 
the inflamed imagination of a few “fanatical” 
Woman’s Rights reformers, [ would like to 
add to the above testimony these from equally 
well-known legal writers. 

Professor Parsons, of Harvard University, 
in his “Laws of Business,’’ page seventeen, 
published in 1869, after giving acondensed ac 
count of the common law, as it relates to the 
rights of married women, says: 

“Such, we have said, is the common law of 
England and of this country. We havestated 
it because it is the origin and common foun- 
dation of the law everywhere. But it is not 
just or right; and there are few, perhaps no 
one of our States, in which it remains whol- 
ly unqualified by statutory provisions. But 
these provisions are very various, and in some 
of the S.iates they change with almost every 
year.” 

Judge Christian, of England, a Professor of 
Law in the University of Cambridge, as long 
ago as the year 1803, felt called upon to adda 
lengthy note at the close of chapter XV., Vol. 
I., of his edition of Blackstone, protesting 
against the injustice of the law in its bearings 
on Womau. The chapter, “Husband and 
Wife,” written by Blackstone fifty years befure, 
after stating the principles of the common 
law, as they applied to the feme covert, closes 
with this complaisant paragraph: 

“These are the chief legal effects of marriage 
during the coverture; upon which we may 
observe that even the disabilities which the 
wife lies under are, for the most part, intended 
for her protection aud benefit. So great a fav- 
orite is the female sex of the laws of Eng- 
land.” 

Upon which Judge Christian remarks: 

“Nothing, I apprehend, would more con- 
ciliate the good will of the student in favor of 
the laws of England, than the persuasion that 
they had shown partiality to the female sex. 
But [am not so much in love with my sub- 
ject as to be inclined to leave it in possession 
of a glory Which it may not justly deserve. In 
addition to what has been observed in this 
chapter, by the learned commentator, I shall 
here state some of the principal differences in 

7 the English law respecting the two sexes; and 

is I shall leave it to the reader to determine ou 

7 which side is the balance,and how far this 

compliment is supported by truth. 
F “Husband and wife, in the language of the 
i law, are styled baron and feme; the word 
é baron, or lord, attributes to the husband not 
: a very courteous superiority. But we might 
be inclined to think this merely an unmeaning 
technical phrase, if we did not recollect that 
2 if the baron kills his feme it is the same as if 
he had killed a stranger, or any other person; 
5 but if the feme kills her baron it is regarded 
c by the laws as a much more atrocious crime, 
as she not only breaks through the restraints 
of humanity and conjugal affection, but throws 
off all subjection to the authority of her hus- 
*band. And therefore the law denominates 
her crime a species of treason, and condemns 
her to the same punishment as if she had kill- 
ed the king. And forevery species of treasun 
(though in petit treason the punishment of 
men was only to be drawn and hanged) till 
the 30 Geo. LIL. ¢ 48, the sentence of women 

was to be drawn and burnt alive. 

“By the common law all women were denied 
the benefit of clergy; and till the 3 and4 W. 
& M.c 9. they received sentence of death, and 
might have been executed for the first offense 

- in simple larceny, bigamy, manslaughter, etc., 
however learned they were, merely because 
their sex precluded the possibility of their tak- 
ing holy orders; though a man, who could 
read, was for the same crime subject only to 
burning in the hand and a few month’s im- 
prisonment. 

“These are the principal distinctions in 
criminal matters; now let us see how the ac- 
count stands with regard to civil rigits. In: 
testate personal property is equally divided be- 
tween males and females; but a son, though 
younger than all his sisters, is heir to the 
as vy of the real property. 

‘A woman’s personal property by marriage, 
becomes absolutely her husband’s which, at 
his death, he may leave entirely away from 
oh llg dad pen without will she is entitled 

e third of his personal property, if he h 
children, if not to one half. ae ae 
+... ‘*By the marriage the husband is ab- 
solutely master of the profits of his wife’s lands 
during the coverture; and if he has had a liv- 
ing child, and survives the wife, he retains the 
whole of those lands, if they are estates of in- 
heritance during his life; but the wife is en- 
titled only to her dower or one third, if she 
survives, out of the husband’s estates of inher- 
itance; but this she has, whether she has had 
a child or not. Buta bhusband can be tenant 
by the courtesy of the trust estates of the wife, 
though the wife cannot be endowed of the 
trust estates of her husband. 

“With regard to the property of women, 
there is taxation without representation, for 
they pay taxes without having the liberty of 
voting for representatives; and indeed there 
seems at present no substantial reason why 
single women should be denied this privilege. 

phim “From this impartial statement of 
the account, I fear there is little reason to pav 
& compliment to our laws for their respect and 
favor to the female sex.” 

Let it be carefully noted that Judge Chris- 








the injustice of taxation without representa- 
tion, as applied to Woman, and even we.ot so 
far asto say that he saw “no substantial rea- 
son why single women should be denied this | 
privilege” (i.e. the ballot). The “substantial | 
reason” why married women could not enjoy | 


the “privilege” as the complement of taxation, | 


at that time, was, of course, because they | 
could not hold property in their own right, 
and so had nothing with which to pay taxes, 
therefore were not in reality ‘taxed; the taxes 
on their real estate being defrayed, whether 
from the profits of the estate or otherwise, by 
the husbands who held the personal property. 
If Judge Christian were living now, under 
the modified laws of to-day, which in many of 
our States accord to a married woman most 
of the property rights of a feme sole, is it not | 
fair to presume that he would see “‘nosubstan- | 
tial reason why women, married or single, | 
should be denied this privilege” of the ballot ? | 
I think, dear Buston ladies, he would have 
been with you at the Tea party, and not with 
those who sneer at the Woman Suffrage agita- | 
tion as the result of the efforts of a few rest- | 
less and discontented women not happy in 
their proper sphere, and thirsting for noto- 
riety. | 
Where are the Judze Christians of to duy? | 
Some of them have come up bravely ‘o the 
rescue. Anudthe rest? Well, they «ill jamp 
on to the car of progress justin time to ride 
into glory! LAVINIA GOODELL. 
Janesville, Wis., Feb. 6, 1874. 





ADA SHEPARD BADGER. 


The following interesting sketch of this 
gifted and estimable lady, whose loss is so 
deeply deplored by our community, appeared 
in the Christian Register last week, and will 
be read with deep interest. The article is 
understood to have been written by Miss 
Crocker, at the special request of the editor. 


This beloved and accomplished lady, who 
has gone from us at the meridian of life, had 
manilested, to a large circle of frieuds, such a 
beautiful development of character that her 
sudden departure brings inexpressible grief. 

The suspense of the last two weeks, in 
which this community has been as one family 
in suffering and sympathy, is now giving way 
to a reluctant conviction. Those who were 
nearest to Mrs. Badger, and who knew the 
clearness and directuess with which she 
moved toward any purpose, can no longer 
doubt that her sudden determination was ex- 
ecuted with fatal certainty. To tbose borne 
down by despondency, and with an experi- 
ence of mental suffering, such as persons who 
have known only physical pain cannot even 
conceive, one way of escape seems often to 
open through the darkness—one sad delusion 
to present itself. Why this delusion should 
be the almost invariable accompaniment of 
some forms of nervuus disorder; why, in 
strange mockery, it counts so often among 
its victims those to whom, when in health, 
life seemed full of fair opportunities; those 
who never laid down any burden, nor turned 
from any duty, is known only to Him who 
formed our nature, with its complex powers 
and possibilities. In all this mystery we ca 
ouly say with the trust of the poet:— 
“To one fixed faith my spirit clings, 

I know that God is good.” 

The character of Mrs. Badger’s mental de- 
lusion was in strange and touching barmony 
with her most unselfish life. Never for a 
moment doubting the love of her husband or 
her friends, she left her family, as she said in 
her last letters, because it would be better 
for them, in the disease she felt to be upon 
her, that she should go away. She com- 
mended the younger children to the love and 
care of the older, the father to the child, and 
all her dear ones to her eldest: brother. She 
assured him whose life had so long been one 
with hers of her “eternal love and gratitude.”’ 
In her last hour at home she wrote to a friend 
in a neighboring town to go at once, when he 
should receive the note, to sustain and com- 
fort her husband. So simply truthful was 
she in all her last arrangements as to surprise 
those accostomed to the subterfuges of a dis- 
ordered mind. And thus, without the shad- 
ow of deception even when reason had left 
her, walking still in the clear, white light of 
her own pure spirit, she passed out of sight. 
We shall stand around no open grave; but 
the large circle of her family, her friends, 
and her pupils, wil! come often to this fair, 
sweet memory for its large discourse of noble 
and beautiful living. 

In Dorchester, the home of her childhood, 
Ada Suepard was regarded as a girl of quick 
perceptions and great facility of acquirement, 
while she attracted many friends by the sweet- 
ness and gener“sity of her nature. She passed 
from tne Dorchester schools to the State 
Normal School in West Newton, and had just 
completed the prescribed course of study there 
when Antioch College was established, and 
Horace Mann accepted the Presidency. Miss 
Shepard at once decided upon a full collegi- 
ate course. She was graduated at the first 
Commencement, in June, 1857, having pur- 
sned hep studies in the same class with Mr. 
Henry C. Badger, whom she afterward mar- 
ried. 

Soon after graduating, she went abroad, 
and, for two vears, was a member of the fam- 
ily of Mr. Nathaniel Hawthorne, enjoying 
rare opportunities of European residence and 
travel, and devoting her leisure to the further 
study of modern languages, Her marriage 
took place upon her return, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Badger, each having accepted a professorship 
in Antioch College, resided for several years 
at the West. Mr. Badger subsequently en- 
tered the ministry, and was pastor of the 
Unitarian church at Cambridgeport when his 
health suddenly failed. 

Mrs. Badger soon decided to establish a 
private school in Boston. As a teacher, she 
found herself each year more desirous to aid 
in elevating the standard of education for 
girls, and to secure for women in New Eng- 
land those facilities she had been compelled 
to go so far to find. Two years ago she uni- 
ted with her friend, Miss Tilden, a teacher of 





in Boston, which embraced in its plan a full 
course of study for girls from their earliest 
to their latest school life. Here, while grati 
fied at the general appreciation of the educa- 
tional plan of the sebool. and looking forward 
hop: fully to its good fruits, she was overtaken 
by illness, and her labors suddenly ended. 
Those who have watched her daily, dur. 
ing the last year, observing an occassional 
depression foreign to her elastic and hopeful 
nature, bave felt anxiety lest she was exceed- 
ing her own great capabilities; and there is 


| now evidence that, to a few friends at different 


times, she expressed a foreshadowing of men- 
tal malady. Under the tension of work, no 
alarming symptoms were manifest, but with 


the reaction of the Christmas vacation cawe | 


a sudden prostration, and she expressed a 
definite fear of the rapidapproach of mental 
disease; though neither to herself nor her 
friends came the thought of the form it would 
assume or the purpose it would develop. 
That an over-activity of nerve and brain 
has led her for years, perhaps, to make too 
great demands upon herself, too great efforts 


tor the good of others, we cannot doubt; yet | 
to her organization, urged ever by an exact- | 
safety, | 
and the want of it would at any time have | 
been peril. Whomay say, even now, thatit| 


ing couscientiousness, activity was 


would have been possible to hold her from 
her work more than has been done by the 
tender care and solicitations of those who 
knew and loved ber best? 

Apart from what was visible of labors and 
cares, one element of weakuess and suffering 
continually beset ber after her return fiom 
Rome.  Italy’s malarial fever there laid its 
terrible hand upon her. Those who know 
the long-lingering effects of that deadly touch 
will understand how,year after year, each anni- 
versary of that period of suffering brought back 
much of its misery. Every summer renewed 
and justified apprehensions, In 1864 she was 
brought sv low by hepatic disorder that the 
wisest physicians despaired of her life, and, at 
best, declared her usefulness ended. But the 
recuperative power of ber physical organiza- 
tion seemed to be one with the elasticity and 
cheerful courage of her spirit. She manifest- 
ed that heroic quality which shook off suffer- 
ing and despondency, and assumed more and 
more of responsibility, until, at a critical 
time, and under the depressing influence of 
the warm, dark weather of December, the old 
disorder suddenly recurred, with a fatal con- 
vergence of adverse conditions. 

And now, though the charm of her pres- 
ence is gone, the influence of her life remains 
tous. Bringinga richly-cultivated mind, with 
great strength and many graces of character, 
to the various relations of her later years, she 
kept them harmoniously blended, and fulfilled 
her duties as wife, mother and teacher with 
faithfulness of purpose. and rare devoteduess. 
As a teacher, she shared the direction and 
control of a large and popular school, careful- 
ly executing the smallest details of her vari- 
ous plans, and herself instructing in branches 
which few of the most cultured wonren in 
New England are comptent to teach; and she 
has given an impulse to many young lives 
which will, let us trust, through the influence 
of her dear memory, open into noble woman- 
hood. As a mother, she overlooked every de- 
tail of the education or amusement of ber 
three boys, entering into all their little plans 
and pleasures; ard with her year-cld baby in 
her arms, she seemed, in her tranquil gayety, 
to have known no life outside ber nursery. 

But what she did—marvelous as it seems— 
is, to those who knew her, a slight thing to re 
member compared with what she was. 

Amid her many cares she showed a ready 
sympathy with pupils and friends;. always 
finding leisure for a kind deed, and never un- 
mindful of the little courtesies that sweeten 
daily life. The tastes, associations, and inter- 
ests of her friends she did not forget, even 
when the pressure of her many duties might 
well have excused indifference. Her broad 
sympathies included persons very various in 
character and opinion, and not alone in the 
wide range of a gracious charity, but with a 
cordial appreciation. With her singularly clear 
mental insight she formed, of course, definite 
and consistent opinions; but, in the presence 
of those who differed from her, her dissent 
was expressed with so rare a sweetness that 
it was almost persuasion. 

And her appearance was in harmony with 
her character. Through the almost transpa- 
rent veil of ber delicate organization her spirit 
shone like a lamp through an alabaster vase, 
the frequently changing expression of her face 
showing every mood of feeling and every 
shade of thought. 

It has often been said that Mrs. Badger was 
the original of Hawthorne’s Hilda, in ‘*The 
Marble Faun.” However this may be, sie 
will always remain to those who knew her 
the Hilda of their imagination, and, like the 
lamp in the old watch-tower of Rome, the 
light of her noble and beautiful life will shine 
down on their weary struggles and failures 
and faint-heartedness with power to guide 
and cheer and heip. 


“AN EASY, GOOD-NATURED FELLOW.” 


I have in my mind’s eye one who prides 
himself upon the above appellation, and who 
makes it a point to favor every one for the 
sole purpose of impressing all with his good- 
nature. At different periods of his life, he 
has engaged in almost every avocation that 
can be mentioned, and each time has made a 
signal failure simply because he was 80 
“easy.” 

Experience having taught him that his re- 
putation for amiability has secured him 
against public censure, his reverses have had 
no serious effect upon himself, bu: his wife, 
poor woman, has been the martyr. 

In the frequent intervals of idleness that 
were the natural results of changes of busi- 
ness, she struggled nobly, endeavoring to 
make herself equal to the occasion by sup- 
porting the family, sometimes by sewing, some- 
times by teaching, and occasionally by can- 
vassing for a new publication. These efforts 
on her part were accepted by her husband as 
a matter of course, and if the neighbors in- 
dulged in an occasional sneer at the expense 
of Jones it was always modified by the apol- 
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| “Oh, well, Jones is such an easy, good-na 
tured fellow, he can’t get along.” 

Finally, after years of patient, unremitting 
labor, with her past struggles folded away in 
her memory and the future black and cheer 

| less before her with the truth forced upon be 

| that she could not continue to love the man 
she had ceased to respect, she quietly took 

| her children and sought the paternal roof. 

| Then whatacry went up! Whata howl of 

| persecution followed her! “If there was any 

| difference between them it must have been 

| 

| said, for Jones was always so easy and good 

natured. 

And to-day, after a lapse of years, if you 
pass through the village where she wrought 
day and night for his support, you will find 
Jones sustained by the sympathy of his fe- 
| male friends. If the circumstance of Mrs. 
| Jones’ departure is referred to, you will hear, 
as other strangers have heard before you, 
that “it could not have been his fault; he was 
too good-natured ;” that although his wife 
had seemed good enough, she must have had 


| a furious temper and was, they had no doubt, | 


| entirely to blame. Pr. 


——_— 


CHAIRMAN VS, CHAIRWOMAN. 


I wish to ask why, in the notice of a certain 
meeting, Prof. Maria Mitchell should be spoken 
ofas Chairwoman? Todo this we are obliged 
to coin a word, while we already have one less 
conspicuous, much more euphonious, and 
equally applicable. Chairman means “the 
presiding officer or speaker of an assembly, as- 
sociation or company”—also “the presiding 
or senior member of acommittee.” Why does 
not Chairman apply to Prof Maria Mitchell as 
well as to President Raymond? The first 
glance at the word Chairwoman always brings 
charwoman to mind, and I could wish that it 
might never again be used. Why not Chair. 
man as wellas freeman ? Neither word relates 
to sex, but only to condition or position. 

Likewise of the word doctor. Why should 
doctress ever be used? Doctor comes from 
the Latin doceo, to teach. “A teacher. One 
who has passed all the degrees of a Faculty 
aud is empowered to practice and teach it. A 
physician—one whose occupation is to cure 
diseases.” These are the definitions given by 
Webster, and I do not see why they do not ap- 
ply equally to women as to men. 

Would you call Phebe Cozzens alawyeress ? 
When the words we have apply equally to 
men and women, why prudishly draw atten- 
tion to ourselves by metamorphosing them ? 

Mrs. E. P. MILuer, M. D. 

Home of Health, 39 West 26th St., N.Y. 

THE GLASTONBURY STORY. 

It is to be hoped that our commendable zeal 
in the defense of Abby Smith and her cows 
will not lead us to indulge in too strong invec- 
tives against the men’ who obeyed what, to 
them, was law. Weought, if possible, to keep 
the martyrdom all on our side, and not rashly 
turn public opinion in favor of our adversaries. 
Let us not overdo the thing by representing 
these particular men in Glastonbury as mer- 
ciless and brutal tyrants, neither the women 
as pitiable and crushed beings. We know 
that the women are in good circumstances and 
will feel the loss of their cows perhaps little in 
a pecuniary way, although we confess, in 
pictorial point of view, nothing could have 
happened better, to touch a right chord in 
public feeling. But it is the principle of the 
movement which we value, and all honor be 
to these brave women who have maintained it, 

On the other hand the men are not knaves. 
We can see from the manner they behaved at 
the town meeting, that they were thick-head- 
ed, inert and brought to a stand, although they 
listened respectfully. What man has done 
man must do,in this world. So, in their 
stolid way, they sent up officers according to 
old custom, to attach personal property. They 
little knew what a whizzing there would be 
about their ears from the entire country. 

We can do nothing better than to keep calm 
aud let the fire run all over the land. The pa- 
pers not committed to Woman Suffrage are 
fair and reasonable in their statements of the 
ease. Let us not do or say one tbing, in heat 
or extravagance, to marthe simple pathos and 
true dignity of the story. These papers are 
not prepared to look Woman Suffrage barely 
in the face, but they are ready to see the im- 
propriety of taxing single women, who are 
property holders, without giving them repre- 
sentation, and we must be rejoiced at that; 
we know what will come next. 

MarrtBHA P. Lowe. 








NO FOOL LIKE AN OLD FOOL. 


The following letter appearsin the N. Y. 
Daily Graphic: 
OLD MEN IN STREET CARS, 
Complaint has been made in your paper of 
the offensive conduct of young men in the 
street cars, who insult by looks and gestures 
defenseless women. In my opinion, they are 


her fault.” So the women in the community | 
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virtne, and talk about being “old enough te 
be your father, my dear.” 
Then old men are far worse than the young 
men. The latter can be snubbed or the con- 
ductor can be appealed to if they are too in- 
sulting to be endured. But the grey-haired 
old man bas such an alr of respectability that 
noone ventures to believe that he is really the 
insulting scoundrel that be is. I may speak 
strongly, but have been so grossly insulted 
more than once by old men that I feel strong- 
ly on the matter. Mus. L. H. 
A writer in the Orange (N. J.) Journal re 
fers to the matter as follows: 
Mr. Eprror:—I think it would not be amiss 
to reprint in a local paper the slip 1 enclose, 
| cut from the New York Daily Graphic. One 

middle aged commuter, to my knowledge, has 
| already been kicked from the Morris and Es- 
| sex cars for a long course of impudence to wo- 

men, and several other well known men are, 

| understand, trying hard to deserve asimilar 
| fate. This may serve as a warning 
Pro Bono Puntico. 

The grievance comp!xined of is frequent and 
| increasing. It needs looking after, 





TIE BEST WOK 
ever issued on the rearing and training of childrea 
| Price by mail, 60 cents 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON & Co., 
DANSVILLE, ¥ *. 


Send stamp for cable of con 


July 


_ EMERSON’S 
Singing School, 


Price 75 cts., or $7.50 Per doz., 


Is A Comriere, Curar Asp Userut Book For 
Sinaina Scuoo ta, 





Now is the time to use it, as it has all the material 
to make the Winter Singing School attractive and 
useful in the highest degrse, By 


L. O. EMERSON, 


System for Beginners 


ON THE 


PIANOFORTE, 


BY MASON & HOADLEY. 

One cannot help liking this thorough, systematle 
method, the work of men eminent in their profession, 
and who have the important qualification of being 
experienced teachers, 

Remember that the firat months of instruction are 
if there is any distinction, ‘he important ones. That is 
the time to lay a good foundation. ‘A work well be- 
gun is already half done.” Price $3.00. 

All books sent, postpaid, on receipt of retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo., Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 


Boston. 711 Br'dway, New Yor?. 


~ GEROCKERY 


—AND— 


Holiday Goods. 


Importer’s Stock at Panic Prices, 25 
to 50 Per Cent. saved Must be sold bee 
fore February tst,at HERBERT & Co.'s 
Great Sale, 220 Wacrhington St., Bostea. 


WONDERFUL 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 














DIRECT FROM PARIS. 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, 


40 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, Mass. 


Call Early 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THB EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 ftrattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
Ce Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 


Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
ha to accommodate their customers witb cl 

well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 


Send for Trice List 








A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AND — 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 


Oil and Water Color Painting, 
” Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decaicomania. 





not half so bad as the old men. There are 
hundreds of respectable looking old men of 
fifty and sixty who seem to take particular de- 
light in staring women out of countenance. 
They will lean against them in the most offen- 
sive way, and will frequently speak to young 
girls and attempt to get into conversation with 
them. If any offense is taken, these old byp- 





ogy, 


ocrites imfnediately put on an air of surprised 


French and English NotePaper and Envelopes, Int- 
tial Note Paper. Pens, &2. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
Street, 
yp Tremont Street. Boston. 
’ [ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLB ¥ combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cere of al) Diseases. 
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Woman's Hournal. 


= 
Boston, Chicago and St. Lous, Feb. 14, 1874. 


NOTICE. 

Subecribers who are «till in arrears for the Woman's 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their sub- 
seriptio The change of date on the wrapper of the 


parer will be their receipt 


pach subscriber will find the date at which hie eub- 
ae: expires on bis paper When he pays his an- 
pus! «ub-cription, the changed date of the paper will 
be bir receipt 


NOTICE. 
The lowa Woman Suffrage Society, at Des Moines, 
have copies of the Woman's JOURNAL, for tale & 


W. L. Heywood, third door north of the Post-oflice, 
on Fifth Street | 
° ' 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at | 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the | 
Woman's Jounnat for sale. | 


New Premiums. 
To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we will give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of which the market | 
price is 8) : 
We call special attention to our new premium of a | 
sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wileox & Gibbs) to any | 
one who will rend us forty new subscribers, at $2.0 | 
each. 





ORGANIZE! ORGANIZE!! | 


Friends of Woman Suffrage, men and women, with- 
out distinction of party, in every locality, are urgent- 
ly requested to form, in their town without delay,a | 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB, | 


composed of members who will sign the following ar- 
ticle of a-sociation : 

We, the undersigned, residents of in the State 
of ,of all political parties, belleving that Woman 
Suffrage isa vital political issue, do hereby organize 
ourselves intoa WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL 
CLUB, for the purpose of forwarding the movement 
morally and politically, by the systematic circulation of 
tracts and newspapers, by holding public meetings, 
and especially by helping to elect the friends of Suf- 
frage to the Legislature and to Congress, and by help 
ing to defeat its opponents. 


AGENTS WANTED, 


To obtain subscribers for the Woman’s JOURNAL. 











We will allow 75 cts. cash upon each new subscriber 
at $2.50 perannum. Or we will send the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL for three months for 60 cts., of which the 


agent may retain 10 cts. 
Suffrage is earnestly requested to obtain subscribers. 
Address, WoMAN’s JouRNAL, 3 Tremont Place, Bos- 
ton. 


Every friend of Woman 





ANTI-TAX CONVENTION. 


There wiil be a Mass Convention of the opponents 
of “taxation without representation,” in WASH- 
BURN HALL, in the City of WORCESTER, on 
THURSDAY, Feb. 19, commencing at 10.30 o'clock, 
A.M., and continuing through the day and evening, 
to protest against the injustice and criminality of the 
proposed sale of the homesteads of Worcester women, 
for the non-payment of taxes in the assessment of 
which they were denied a voice, and which, if collec- 
ted, are certain to be used in part, at least, to 
strengthen and perpetuate the power of the govern- 
ment, which persistently holds them in abject politi- 
cal vassalage, 

The Misses Julia and Abby Smith of Glastonbury, 
Ct., Elizabeth K. Churchill of Providence, R. I., Mra. 
Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, Henry B. Blackwell, 
Mary F. Eastman, Mariana T. Folsom, Wm. P. Har- 
low and others will address the meeting. 

As this is the inauguration of an open conflict be- 
tween natural right and arbitrary power,—a conflict 
which, from the nature of the case, must deepen as it 
advances, and like the Revolutionary struggle, can 
end only in victory to the oppre-sor,—it is deemed 
important to give it the moral support of a public 
recognition by those who believe that the argument 
in the case is exhausted, or that the time for action 

has come. 

We therefore earnestly invite to this meeting the 
friends of Woman Suffrage everywhere, that they 
may give their sympathy and hearty God speed, to the 
devoted women who, at great personal cost, have 
made up this new issue with the oppressors of their 
sex. In behalf of the Committee of Arrangements, 

8.58. Fosrsr. 
T. K. Ear, 





SEND IN THE PETITIONS. 


All who have circulated Woman Suffrage 
petitions are requested to send them to this 
office immediately. No time should be lost, 
as every day is of importance. 

A large number of Woman Suffrage peti- 
tions have already been forwarded to the 
office of the Woman’s JourNAL and we shall 


| unless strangely altered inthe spiritual world, 


+ defined over and over again for the instruction 
of the Legislat rs mentioned above. Afters 

| wearied and breathless exposition of some 
three hours, more or less, we take leave, think- 
ing that we have made the matter clear to the 
most benighted intellect. Then comes the 
public examination in Kepresentatives’ Hall, 
and it turns out that the majority of our pupils 
have never learned their lesson at all. | 
Perseverance is however a virtue, and it is | 
one which encounters with Legislatures es- 
pecially develop. We intend to administer 
the ever needed lesson again and again. 
Meantime the exhibit made by our pupils of | 
ignorance and prejudice is extremely instruc- | 
tive to mankind at large, if only as an awful | 
warning. These friends will have done some 
day with telling what they don’t know, and 
showing what they can’t feel. Even Mr. 
Adams will tire, at some period in eternity, 
of telling what he does not want his wife todo, 
as if the fact supplied any reason for any oth. 
er man’s wife, or for any other man. Mr. 
Adams is fond of having his grandfather re- 
cognized, but he forgets that his grandfather, 


would hardly recognize him. 

But we need not, at this time ot writing, 
prejudge events. The world moves, and so 
even the State House cannot stand still, if it 
would. Besides, if our cause has adversaries 
there, it has also friends. Even in idolatrous 
Israel God knew of seven thousand men who 
had not bowed the knee to Baal. Even in 
the Massachusetts Legislature, we knew last 
year of eighty-four who did not bow the knee 
to superstition and prejudice. These friends 
we shall expect to find unchanged and incor- 
ruptible, And we shall expect to find that 
like some Committees, they have had power 
to add to their number. Courage the n let us 
begin the new campaign in faith, and pray to 
add to this virtue those of wisdom and pa- 
tience. J. W. i. 


—<-— 


THOU SHALT NOT BEAR FALSE WITNESS. 


The Liberal Christian of Feb 7 contains an 
editorial full of statements concerning the wo- 
men workers for suffrage and their speeches, 
and also concerning the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
which, for the sake of its own self-respect, it 
should either prove or retract. 

The Liberal Christian has announced its 
opinion that “a stilted intellectuality was the 
bane of American women.” It had a right 
to state its opinion. But when it makes a 
grave charge against Mrs. Livermore it should 
give the proof. The speech, from which it 
professes to gather its charge, was published 
in fullin the WomMAN’s JouRNAL. Let the 
Liberal Christian point out the paragraph by 
which it can make good its allegation. 

The Liberal Christian charges that in the 
Jast Presidential campaign ‘“‘no speeches were 
more bitterly partisan, none had readier ex 
cuses for fraud and deceit, none had more 
spotless coats of whitewash for dishonest men, 
than those made by women.” 

Will the Liberal Christian justify itself for 
such a statement by telling us what women 
found ready excuse for deceit and fraud, and 
whitewash for dishonest men ? 

“There was no paper that published more 
unblushing defenses of black-hearted men, 
than the WoMAN’s JOURNAL,” says the editor. 

Let the Liberal Christian quote these ‘ de- 
fenses of black hearted men,” giving the num- 
ber and page of the paper that contained them. 

“No paper more bitterly assailed the life and 
works of one of the nobiest men.” The Lib- 
eral Christian evidently refers to the course of 
this JoURNAL in refusing to support Mr. 
Greeley for the Presidency. Mr. Greeley was 
an avowed enemy of Woman Suffrage, and it 
was impossible to so far stultify ourselves as 
to aid his election. We could only oppose it. 
But the editorials of the WomAN’s JOURNAL 
bear constant testimony to the personal ex- 
cellence of Mr. Greeley. 

It is one thing to oppose the election of a 
candidate who differs from you politically. It 
is quite another to “bitterly assail.’’? We give 
the article, that our readers may see for them- 
selves the gross unfairness of the opposition 
which has thus assailed us. 

At the workingmen’s Mass Meeting at Coop- 








have them presented without delay. The 
sooner the subject comes up the more certain 
we shall be to have it fully discussed and fa- 
vorably considered. 





OUR COMING HEARING BEFORE THE LEGIS- 
LATURE, 


Again the advocates of Woman Suffrage are 
invited to plead their cause at the bar of the 
Massachusetts Legislature. Whether the of- 


fered hearing is intended as a prelude to the 
usual flat denial of the rights postulated, is a 
point which we will not and cannot prejudge. 


Is there not danger that in spite of ourselves 


our first greeting to the Conscript Fathers 
mag be made in the familiar language of 
Cicero: “Quousque tandem abutere patientia 
nostra?” How many times, for how mapy 
years, shall we be obliged to tell you, Legisla- | moral perfections. 

tors of Massachusetts, what we want, why we | _ Nearly three years ago an eminent woman 
want it, and why we ought to have it? “Line 
upon line, and precept upon precept,” is the 
rule of education, and so the Green Room Convention was that she was a Republican. 
of the State House is annually transformed, 
for one day at least, into a sort of Dame | 
school, in which the word Justice is spelt and | threw her chance away, she used it to the in- 


a Cy <.¢ «= 
va ‘ 
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er Union last week, Mrs. Lilienthal repeated 
the statement,so popular with our female 
orators and reformers, that when Woman is 
given a voice in our political aflairs corruption 
and injustice will cease. This assertion has 
been made so often and so emphatically that 
we are inclined to look for the evidence of its 
truthfulness. We will not at this time stop 
to show that many of the most licentious, un- 
just and tyrannical rulers have been women, 
nor that women are among the most unscrup 
ulous and corrupt lobbyists in our own and 
other countries, but will appeal directly to 
those women whoare foremost in the Wo- 
man Suffrage question in our very midst. If 
among those who loudly appeal for their rights 
on the plea of justice and purity shall be found 
the most unjust and unscrupulous practices, 
it will be evident that women are women and 
nct angels, and it will be evident that our re- 
formers would be wise to base their demands 
upon the humanity of Woman and not injure 
a good cause by so much cant as Lo Woman’s 





was chosen as delegate to the State Conven- 
tion of the Kepublican party in Massachusetts. 
Of course her only claim to be chosen to that 





! 
In the Convention she was asked tospeak. <A 


woman never had a fairer opportunity to help 
her cause and her sex. This woman not only 


| jury of her cause. 
ing a clear statement of the importance of the 


Her speech, instead of be- 


principles at the basis of the Republican par- 
ty and a strong appeal to that party to adopt 


the suffrage movement, was a threat that if 


the Republicans did not adopt the Woman 
Movement the women would go over to the 
Democrats. Was there ever a more astonish- 
ing instance of unscrupulous political action ? 
Ignoring entirely the principles that separate 
the Democrats and Kepublicans, this woman 
put her cause in the market to sell to the high 
est bidder! It is surely no wonder that the 
party to whom this threat was uttered, after 
toying with the suffrage movement fora short 
time, has cast it aside with contempt. 

The last Presidential campaign was a bitter 
and excited one. Women took part in tbat 
campaign and had a chance to show the world 


the gentleness and sweetness and honesty | 


which we are blandly bidden to believe will 
come into politiés when Woman has the right 
to vote. But what was the course pursued by 
these women? As to stump speeches none 
were more bitterly partisan, none had readier 
excuses for fraud and deceit, none had more 
spotless coats of whitewash for dishonest men, 
than those made by women. The women 
publish a paper in Boston to advocate their 
cause. There was no paper that published 


more unblushing defences of black-hearted | 


men thanthis. There was no paper that more 
bitterly assailed the life and works of one of 
the noblest men who have done grand work 
for the world. The course of this paper dur- 


ing that campaign was a crime against hu- | 


manity. And yet the women go on telling us 
that when women vote politics will be puri- 
fied! Is it not evident that Woman has the 
average amount of human nature, and that 
this nature will appear when she votes, as well 
as now when she does not vote? 


In regard to the above, Rev. Samuel May 
writes us as follows: “The Liberal Christian 
of the 7th inst. makes a most illiberal, un- 
just, and, (as I believe), untruthfal attack upon 
your JousNAL and upon Mrs. Livermore,— 
for itis to her it alludes, I presume, though 
not calling ber by name. There is no excuse 
for its statements. Only the most determin- 
ed misunderstanding, it seems to me, could 
put the construction it does either on Mrs. 
Livermore’s course as a member of the Repub- 
lican State Convention, or upon the course of 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL.” 

Mr. May has been a subscriber to the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL from the beginning, and his 
opinion coincides entirely with ours, in regard 
to this matter. L. 8. 


BOSTON SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


The Boston School Committee last Tues- 
day evening refused to reconsider their pre- 
vious action in excluding the lady members, 
by the decisive vote of sixty-nine to thirty- 
five. This action will not surprise those who 
know the character of a majority of the men 
who compose that body. But it will deepen 
the indignation,already so generally expressed, 
and will resultin an impetus to the move 
ment for the Equal Rights of Woman. Full 
particulars will be published next week, with 
a list of the yeas and nays for future reference. 
Now then, let the Legislature be asked to 
enact a law declaring women eligible to serve 
on School Committees. H. B. B. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE LEGISLATURE. 


The following petitions for Woman Suffrage 
have already been presented to the Legislature 
within the past four weeks, by citizens of Mas- 
sachusetts, as follows: 


Boston, C. A. Bartol and 437 citizens. 
Boston, Henry RK. Danforth and 1658 citizens. 
East Boston, R. Peterson, Jr., and 33 “ 
Lawrence, Wm. H. ?. Wright and 337 “ 
Fall River, James M. Aldrich and lll “ 
Groveland, Moody Ordway and 32 citizens. 
Berlin, Daniel H. Carter and 89 as 
Pembroke, Francis Collamore aud 84 citizens. 
West Bridgewater, Joseph Kingman and 32 citizens. 
Mar/borough, 8. J. Shaw and 2v citizens. 
North Brooktield, Joseph Ciitford and 53 citizens. 
Barre, Francis D. Rice and 99 citizens. 
Wescminster, Solon Raymond and 34 citizens. 
Nantucket, Wm. H. Crosby and 100 citizens, 
Webster, J. A. Dress:r and 12 citizens. 
Andover, James H. Stinson and 27 citizens. 
Harvard and Shirley, John Whiteley and 109 citizens. 
Holyoke, James Wild and 12 citizens. 
Pepperell, Alfred Boynton and 80 citizens, 
Upton, Aaron Holmes and 34 citizens. 
Norton, 8S. C. Beach and 34 citizens. 
Orleans, Benj. C. Sparrow and 9 citizens. 
Leicester, George hurney and 107 citizens. 
Haverhill, A. D. Drury and 147 citizens. 
Bedford, J. A. Bacon and 56 citizens. 
Weymoufh, J. W. Armington and 665 citizens. 
East Abington, G. W. Wood and 334 ” 
Athol, 5. Sibley and 231 citizens, 
Lowell, Asa Clement and 68 citizens 
Beverley, Francis A. Smith and 183 citizens. 
Greenfield, C, M. Moody and 82 citizens. 
Hudson, Wm. 8. Haywood and 6)“ 
Watertown, Joseph Crafts and 64 “ 
Petersham, Thos, D. Howard and 41 citizens, 
Needham, John N. J. Mayo and 42 citizens. 
Cambridge, H. F. Wallery and 74 citizens. 
Auburn, Klnathan Davis and 20 citizens. 
Reading, H. Prentiss and 53 citizeus. 
Chelm-tord, Jno. D. Meiwin and J1 citizens. 
Wellesley, Moses Winch and 64 citizens, 
Plymouth, N. B. Spooner and 74 citizens, 
Medford, Jacob Davis and 48 citizens. 
Pepperell, T. G. Locke and 72 citizens. 
Belmont, J. 1. Stone and 23 citizens. 
Southboro, Daniel S. Whitney and 28 citizens. 
South Acton, R. Newmarch and 42 citizens, 
Acton, F. P. Wood and 144 citizens 
Mariborough, E. L, Bigelow and 72 citizens. 
Gioucester, Johathan H. Riggs and 54 citizens. 
Springtield, Samuel D. Heath and 71 citizens. 
Somerville, Warren Pollard and 21 citizens. 
West Brooktield, Wm. B. Stone and 102 citizens, 
Grafton, Thorndyke Leonards and 59 citizens. 
Dennis, David P. Howes and 9) citizens. 
Lynn, E. W. Doten and )5 citizens, 
Worcester, Henry Blanehard and 120 citizens. 
Charlestown, G, W. Locke and 122 citizens. 
Total number of petitioners 4800. 


Additional petitions are daily pouring in, 
and the number of signers will not improbably 
exceed ten thousand. 

A Joint Special Committee on Woman Suf- 
frage has been appointed, consisting of three 
Senators and eight Representatives; Heury 
S. Washburn, of East Boston, is Chairman of 
the Senate Committee, and John E. Fitzgerald, 
of Boston, is Chairman of the House Commit- 
tee. H.B.B. 

A legislative hearing took place on Friday, 
Feb. 13, at 104. M., at the Green Room, partic- 








u'ars of which will appear next week. 


f A BEFORM IN DRESS. 


Believing that much of the prevailing in- 
validism among women is the direct result of 
errors in dress, an Association of ladies have 


determined to offer to women such practical | 


teachings as will convince them that only per- 
nicious effects can grow out of their continued 
detiance of the laws of health. 

The Association proposes no radical change 
in the externals of dress, save those that re- 
late to over-ornamentation, and to excessive 
weight and length of skirts; but they sincerely 
hope to be instrumental in effecting such 
changes in the design and adaptation of ladies’ 

_ underwear and outer garments, as _ will result 
in better physical and mental qualities. 

To promote theinterest of this endeavor a 
course of free lectures will be given to wo- 
men by competent physicians, and others well 
qualified to speak upon this theme, in order 
that the statements made regarding abuses in 
dress, and the disastrous results which follow 
in ways that affect the delicate and vital struc- 
tures of women,—may have the force of in- 
telligent authority. L. 





| LEGAL CONDITION OF MASSACHUSETTS 
WIVES. 


| A-writer in the Old Colony Memorial at- 
| tacks S. E. Sewall’s tract on the “Legal Con- 
| dition of Women in Massachusetts.’’ 

| The tract saysa married woman “Can make 
| no contract unless it has a relation to her sepa- 
| rate property and business.” ‘What else,” 
the writer exclaims, “can she wish to make a 
contract about? What else can a man make a 
contract about.” 

We answer—about ten thousand other 
things. If a married woman should promise 
in writing to pay for goods to be furnished to 
a friend, the contract would be void; while 
such a contract made by her husband would 
be valid. It is not necessary to specify any 
farther, to show the utter worthlessness of 
such legal criticism as the above. 

Again the tract says a married woman “can- 
not bring a suit for any injury to her person 
or her character.” ‘The article in the Memo- 
rial says, “this is untrue,” and refers to the 
statute book. This is most unjust, since the 
statement was true when the tract was pub- 
lished in 1870, the date on the title page, and 
the statute changing the law was passed in 
1871. 

The tract says that: 


No conveyance by a married woman “of 
shares in a corporation or any real property 
except a lease for aterm not exceeding one 
year, and a release of dower executed subse- 
quently to a conveyance of the estate by her 
husband, is valid without his assent in writing 
or his joining with her in the conveyance, or 
| the consent of one of the judges of the Su- 
preme, Superior, or Probate Court, granted on 
account of the sickness, insanity, or absence 
from the State of her husband, or other good 
cause,’ 


The article in question after extracting a 
part of the last quotation in an abridged form, 
down to the words, “in the conveyance,’— 
adds ‘*This is partly true—that is, if he Tefuses, 
she must get the consent of some judge. This 
can be easily done, and within one week such 
consent to the conveyance of real estate in 
Plymouth will no doubt be given by the Judge 
of Probate, and at no cost to the woman. 
This isa way easily found by which a married 
woman can convey her separate estate.” 

It is a great and obvious misrepresentation 
to say, “This is partly true,’ when the very 
sentence complained of, contains the whole 
of the law given by this candid critic. The 
rest of the paragraph, however, is quite erro- 
neous. It must be very rarely that a woman 
can get the leave of any judge without some 
cost, and considerable trouble. The judge of 
course, is not paid, but the lawyer who assists 
the lady is usually paid, and as she must 
often have to travel some distance to find the 
judge, time and money are likely to be want- 
ed for the purpose. 

This captious and ill-informed article in the 
Old Colony Memorial is a fair specimen of the 
objections which are urged against the appli- 
cation of the principle of Equal Rights in the 
case of women. Will the Memorial have the 
fairness to publish the reply ? H. B. B. 





ONLY UNMARRIED WOMEN AND WIDOWS. 


Epirors WoMAN’s JOURNAL.—I have just 
read the Petition presented by Stephen S. Fos- 
ter, for the consideration of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association at its late annu- 
al meeting; and, almost for the iirst time in 
my life, I find myself compelled to believe that 
the good of the cause forbids us to adopt a 
course to which Mr. Foster would pledge us. 
Therefore, while obliged to confess that I do 
not differ from him in this matter without 
some misgiving, nevertheless, if I am right, 
there is too much involved in the difference 
between his views and my own to justify me 
in remaining silent. 

The especial portion of the petition which I 
desire to see effectually modified is found in 
| the closing paragraph which would commit 
| both men and married women to resistance of 
| the law providing forthe payment of the usual 
tax upon their property. 

The man, who by the very form of the gov- 

| ernment, has a right to the ballot, however 
often he may refuse to exercise it, who is be- 
fore the law the political equal of any other 





man in the nation, who is protected in the en- 
joyment of “life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness,” by the same regulations tbat se- 
cure protection to every other male citizen in 
a like enjoyment,—regulations he has himself 


helped to create—cannot, it seems to me, re- © 


fuse to pay his share of the requsite tax for 
the support of such government without as- 
suming the attitude of a rébel. 

Again,—under the present system of mar- 
riage, the woman who voluntarily enters that 
relation, voluntarily consents to be recognized 
by the government as a political cipher, since 
by that act she consents to be represented by 
the man she marries or not be represented at 
all. Can she then justify herself in such re- 
fusal on any other ground than that she ac- 
cepts the issue of deadly hostility to that gov- 
ernment to which such refusal is made ? 

In the case, however, of the woman who is 
a widow or unmarried, all is changed. In 
neither of these cases can the government 
claim a shadow of justice for its demand. It 
is the demand of the highway robber, “Your 
money or your life!” and the victim has no 
choice but to consent. To such persons, the 
men and the married women of the country 
owe the strong right arm of protection, as. 
against the demands of a government that 
thus flagrantly violates one of the very prin- 
ciples upon which it professes to be based. 

To the widows and unmarried women then, 
I would most cheerfully pledge myself, as a tax- 
payer of this Commonwealth, to unite with 
Mr. Foster and other Woman Suffragists, in 
contributing to the cost of resistance to such 
taxation, until the right to vote and hold of- 
fice on equal terms with men shall be secured 
to them. By this course I cannot see that any 
man would, as by the course indicated in the 
paragraph under consideration, surrender any 
of the rights at present conceded him by the 
government whose action in this matter we 
most emphatically condemn. 

The friends of Woman’s Enfranchisement 
have direct and abundant need for all the votes 
they are permitted to cast, and they may yet 
find that they have also abundant need to hus- 
band well all their material resources, if they 
would secure an intelligent recognition by the 
government of the rights they claim. There 
are hundreds if not thousands of Justin D. 
Fultons to every one Stephen S. Foster 
throughout the country, and every vote that 
is cast by these thousands of prejudiced and 
uncultivated minds counts just the same as if 
it expressed the choice of the highest order 
of intelligence and integrity. These men, to- 
gether with thousands of women in the coun- 
try who at present regard the Womsn Suffrage 
Movement with contempt, haveryet to be edu- 
cated, in reference to the relations and duties 
of life, before this movement can be assured 
a final and unqualified success. 

The process by which such education is to 
be effected requires material as well as moral 
means. The education may come in the form 
of suits at law for the recovery of taxes from 
widows and orphaned daughters, Let it come 
thus if it must! The sooner it does so the 
sooner will needed “‘light be shed on the eyes 
of mental blindness.’’ Meanwhile we who, 
by our own consent, and they who, by the very 
form of the government under which we live, 
are already committed to its support, cannot, 
it seems to me,so successfully war against 
this feature of its injustice, as by maintaining 
through the payment of the tax, the position 
of tax-paying citizens, while we employ the 
material means at our command in protecting 
the unmarried women of the land, in such 
resistance as we unhesitatingly urge upon 
them. As ever yours for the right, 

ELIZABETH M. F. DENTON. 

Wellesley, Mass. Feb. 9, 1874. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE TERRITORIES 


In the House of Rrepresentatives, February 
2, 1874, Mr. Mellish, on leave, introduced the 
following bill: “To relieve the women citizens 
of the Territories from political disabilities.” 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, that from and after 
the passage of this act, no female citizen of 
the United States, residing in any of the Ter- 
ritories thereof, shall be debarred from exercis- 
ing the right of Suffrage at any election held in 
such Territory, anything in the laws of the 
United States or in the laws of said Territory 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The bill was read twice, referred to the 
Committee on the Territories, and ordered to 
be printed. 








CO-EDUCATION STATISTICS. 


Miss Helen M. Bingham, a graduate and 
now a teacher of Lombard University, Gales- 
burg, Illinois, gives to Rev. Olympia Brow2 
the following statistics of the graduates of 
that institution. The first class graduated in 
1856. Whole number of graduates, 69 men, 
45 women. Of the women, 28 have gradu- 
ated within six years. Number liying, 6 ° 
men, 42 women. Deaths, 9 men, 3 womeD, 
[15 per cent and 7 per cent, respectively. | of 
the women graduates, 20 are married, and il 
are mothers. “There have been no permanent 
invalidsamong them. The President, wh? 
has been here eighteen years, thinks, and 8° 
far as I know, his opinion is the opinion of all 
who have been connected with the institu 
tion, that the women are as healthy as the 





men.” T. W. H. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


| of labor for women and children in manufac- 


The bill establishing ten bours as the time 


The Literary World says that, after July | 


next, Mr. Howells will surrender the editor- 


Queen Victoria Is said to be writing a book, | turing establishments came up on a special | ship of the Atlantic Monthly to Mr. H.G. 


the scene of which is laid iu Germany. 
Mayor Davis, of Fall River, on retiring from 
office, gave his salary to the Children’s Home. 


Abby Smith and her sister have been noti- 
fied by one of the town registrars, that their | 
Aldeneys will be taken again, in six weeks, | 
and sold for the March tax. 

The word fashion itself has its story; it was | 
originally the name of a handsome couturicre | 
of the eighteenth century, and renowned iu 
London for the taste and elegance of the ar- 
ticles which she made. 

A meeting will be held in Washburn Hall, 
Worcester, Mass., on the 19th inst., to protest 
against the sale of the property of women for 
nonpayment of taxes, in the amount and ex- 
penditure of which, they have had no voice. 


In the Maine House of Representatives, 
last week, were presented and referred, a large 
number of petitions for Woman Suffrage, and 
an Act to establish the Maine Industrial 
Schoo! for Girls was passed to be engrossed. 

A Ward Committee in Philadelphia has de- 
liberately repudiated the action of the Repub- 
lican caucus, which nominated two ladies as 
candidates for School Committee. The ladies 
decline to be crowded off the ticket, and will 
appeal to the people. 

The Maryland State Teachers’ Association 
heldits Aanual Session at Hagerstown, on 
the 27th, 28th, and 29th, and discussed the 
irrepressible question, “Should the State af- 
ford equal facilities for education to men and 
women ?” 

The Joint Special Committee on Woman 
Suffrage of the Massachusetts Legislature met 
for the first time on the 6th inst., chose Mr. 
Knox of Lawrence, Secretary, and appointed 
ahearing for Friday, Feb. 13. We will give 
an account of it next week. 

An interesting feature in the organization 
of the Legislature of Utah was the administer- 
ing of the oath of office—with others—to the 
enrolling clerk, Miss Joan M. Campbell. We 
trust, and doubt not, that she will honor the 
sacred trust confided to her. 

A spirited debate on the question, ‘Shall 
Woman be Enfranchised?’’ took place on 
Thursday evening in Cincinnati, at the lecture- 
room of Mr. Vickers’ church. Mrs. Margaret 
V. Longley made an admirable opening address 
in the affirmative. The discussion will continue 
from week to week. 

The Woman Suffrage advocates in Massa- 
chusetts may thank the Boston School Com- 
mittee for an act of usurpation and stupidity 
80 glaring, as to inevitably give the cause of 
equal political privileges for Woman, a bound 
forward, that years of argument might have 

failed to secure.—Lawnence American. 


The identity of the character of Hilda in 
Hawthorne’s “Marble Fawn,” with the late 
Mrs. Badger,is authoritatively denied by Miss 
Elizabeth P. Peabody. Fora very jnteresting 
description of tha’ estimable lady, we refer 
our readers to an article by Miss Crocker 
which we copy from the Christian Register. 

The Supreme Court of Maine has taken hold 
of the question whether women are legally 
competent to be Justices of the Peace. There 
are people who doubt whether they have any 
comprehension of the principles of Justice or 
the conditions.of peace, and it is well to have 
the wise men of the East settle the matter. 

One of the resolutions adopted by the Maine 
Temperance Convention the other day was as 


follows: 

Resolved, That we urge on the citizens of the sev- 
eral towns and cities of the State irrespective of sex 
or parties, to immediately take action for the sup- 
pression of this evil. 


How can the women of Maine take such 
action until they are empowered to vote? 

The North German Gazette, by common re- 
port the organ of Prince Bismarck, recently 
contained an editorial advising electors not to 
permit their wives to influence their votes. 
It thinks that “‘all the qualities of Woman are 
made to disturb and bewilder the factors of 
political life, and bring misfortune on the af- 
fairs of man.” 


For our part, we wish the laws could be so 
modified as to permit of women voting—say 
for five years—that we might have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing how heartily sick the sex 
would become of the whole business, and how 
gladly they would then relegate their “privi- 
leges”’ back to the men.—New York Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 

A question has been raised as to the legal 
right of a Woman to hold the office of Justice 
of the Peace, the Governor and Council of 
Maine have called upon the Supreme Court 
for their opinion, first, as to whether she has 
such a right now under the Constitution and 
laws, and second, whether it is competent for 
the Legislature to authorize such an appoint. 
ment of a Woman. 

The report of the Committee of the Brook- 
lyn Presbytery, regarding the propriety of al- 
lowing Rev. Sarah Smiley to preach in the La- 
fayette Avenue and Memorial Presbyterian 
churches, states that these churches violated 
the rules of the Presbytery in doing so. Re- 
presentatives from both parties disclaim hav- 
ing had any intention of violating the Presby- 
tery rules in the matter. 


Tuesday. And it was finally ordered to a 


| assignment, in the Massachusetts Senate last | Scudder, formerly of the Riverside Mayazine. , 
It will be interesting to see whether that low- 


third reading by a vote of twenty six to five, | ering of the literary standard of the magazine 


| the provisions being applicable to women and | 


children in the employ of all manufacturing 
corporations. 

The ladies’ crusade against liquor selling in 
Southern Ohio is steadily spreading. But the 
Nashua, N. H., Telegraphsays that Dio Lew- 
is’s temperance plan, or something like it, 
was tried by the ladies of that city at his so- 
licitation, “and they have a vivid recollection 
of the heavy cross they bore and the little 
guod they accomplished.” ‘We hope,’’ it 
adds, “the heart of the Commonwealth will 
be found to be more susceptible than were 


| the hearts of our liquor dealers.” 


The Woman Suffrage Club of Lawrence is 
exceedingly active. Last week it assembled 
on Thursday evening, at the residence of Mrs. 
J. C. Bowker,-the President of the organiza- 
tion, and had a very enthusiastic meeting. A 
Constitution has been adopted, and it was 
voted to hold meetings every Thursday even- 
ing, at which literary exercises will form the 
principabattraction. A letter was read from 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, expressing her ap- 
proval of the society, and asking fur a copy of 
the Constitution. 

Prof. John Bascom of Williams College, was 
some time ago elected to the presidency of the 
Wisconsin State University at Madison, a 
place formerly held by President Chadbourne 
of Williams. President Twombley, whose ad- 
ministration of the University had not been 
considered a success by the regents, refused to 
resign his place at that time, but on Wednes- 
day of last week he concluded to resign, the 
regents having unanimously determined to 
dismiss him at once, unless he should resign 
unconditionally and immediately. 

The Christian Union thinks that the pres- 
ent disdain of oratory in America is a shal- 
low, narrow and cynical sentiment, unworthy 
of our scholarship as of our patriotism, and 
destined, as we believe, to a brief existence.’’ 
It also adds with much justice, that “this ten- 
dency against oratory gets its strongest impetus 
from the present example of Harvard College, 
where, however, from the beginning of John 
Quincy Adams’ professorship, to the end of 
Professor Channing’s, oratory was honored as 
the noblest of the arts.’’ 


The advocates of liquor license assert that 
“the baneful effects of liquor drinking in our 
day are largely due to the impure, adulter- 
ated and poisonous concoctions drunk. It is 
the stuff sold at the groggeries, in the low 
‘sample rooms,’ and the secret clubs of dissi- 
pated young men that does great mischief.” 
They advocate a vigorous, systemaiic and prac- 
tical movement to secure the manufacture and 
sale of pure liquors, by making it a heavy pen- 
alty to manufacture or sell any other kind. 
But they overlook the fact that the worst in- 
gredient in liquor is the alcohol itself. 

The leaders of the Temperance Reform in 
Maine are fully alive to the necessity of Wo- 
man Suffrage as a means to that end. Atthe 
meeting of the State Temperance Association 
of Maine in Augusta, recently, Mr. Randall 
said that “as the Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion bas adjourned over this afternoon in or- 
der to attend the Temperance Convention, he 
would move that when this Convention ad- 
journed it be to Thursday morning, as the 
work at both Conventions was intimately con- 
nected. If the women of Maine went to the 
ballot box, we should have officers to enforce 
the law.” Mr. Randall’s motion was carried, 
and the Temperance Convention adjourned. 


A woman asks “a question for men to de- 
cide” as follows. “Shall Massachusetts spend 
a large sum of money to build another State 
Prison, or stop the manufacture of criminals 
by appointing a sufficient number of men of 
the right stamp on the State Police to enforce 
the Prohibitory law throughout the State, and 
thus close the schools where nine-tenths of 
these criminals are educated ?” and adds, “If 
men cannot decide the question, please allow 
us women to endorse our opinion with a vote 
and callon us.” There is no propriety in put- 
ting such a question. The enforcement of 
liquor prohibition, and the establishment of 
a separate reformatory prison for women are 
separate and distinct propositions, each of 
which should be decided on its own merits. 


If the majority of the School Committee are 
undismayed by the outbursts of popular in- 
dignation occasioned by their action, they 
must be pretty brave and resolute. It is not 
often that the public condemnation of any 
body is so general or so hearty. Considering 
the strength of the feeling to be expressed, it 
bas been usually temperate as well as decided. 
We shall be glad if enough of the majority see 
the error of their way and change their posi- 
tions, but the cause of Woman’s Enfranchise- 
ment already owes a great debt to the Boston 
School Committee which would barely be in- 
creased now bya reversal of their action. 
Probably hundreds of women on School Com- 
mittees all over the State will soon be in- 
debted for their elections to what happened 





on the evenings of Tuesday, Jan. 27th and 
Feb. 10. 








(to meet a@ supposed popular demand) which 


has been so conspicuous under Mr. Howells, 


will be continued under the new editorship; 


or whether an upward step will be taken. If 
“Professor’’ James De Mille and Wm.M.Baker 
and Edward Eggleston are to be the standards 
of style in the Atlantic, while Scribner mono- 


polizes Stedman’s fine criticisms, and Saxe 
Holm’s stories and Helen Hunt’s poems, the 
future of the elder magazine may be easily 
predicted. There is no hope for an American 
magazine without illustrations, except in 
taking its letter-press not only as good as that | 
of the illustrated magazines, but distinctly and | 
unquestionably better. This was the position | 
which the Atlantic originally filled, but which | 
it has latterly ceased to hold. It is safe to say 
that there has not been a number issued, 
since Mr. Field left it, which has not con- 
tained inaccuracies and inelegancies that 
would have made the hair of Mr. George 
Nichols, its old proof reader, stand on end 
with dismay. 











Tue Vassar Miscevxany, published quarter- 
ly by the Student’s Association of Vassar 
College. January, 1874, 

This latest number of the Vassar Quarterly 
is certainly beyond many of its predecessors in 
maturity and careful execution, while it equals 
them in vivacity. It has variety, too; there 
is a sufficiently good story; there is a poem, , 
“A spoiled day,” which is simple and almost 
graceful in form, with a thought in it that is 
well worth expression ; and there are various 
essays, none of them ponderous and some al- 
most too brief. Of these the best is on “The 
Qualifications of a Scientist,” and the following 
passage shows a shrewd impartiality of obser- 
vation, and is well put: 

“Imagination must be to the scientist what 
fire is to man, the servan', not the master ; the 
gentle blaze to warm and illuminate, not the 
sun to be worshiped. “The treacherous ground 
for the scientist is the hypothesis,’ says Dr. 
Thompson. Yet human nature, scientific or 
poetic, is very fond of its own hypotheses, after 
all. The coolest scientist, who proudly bran- 
dishes the hammer of Thor at all established 
creeds, has secret leanings toward his own pet 
theory, and can scarcely discover a fact with- 
out rewarding himself by hastening straight- 
way to lay it as another block on the founda- 
tion of ny Sty on toy-house. Our orthodox 
geologists have long time carried about with 
them the first chapter of G isas a me - 
ing rod. Mr. Agassiz calls us to see a special 
creation of Providence in each new speci- 
men brovght up from Deep-Sea: Soundings. 
Professor Owen, most candid of scientists, 
must still theorize a little about predestination, 
and the way in which Providence guides the 
wheels of protoplasmic descent. On the other 
side, Mr. Huxley and Mr. Spencer make as 
brave battle for heterodoxy, and excommuni- 
cate their opponents from sense or science, as 
bitterly as the most devout believer. We are 
inclined to believe that 't is as well Mr. Huxley 
was not born a Jesuit, in the days of rack and 
inquisition—he has in him so clearly the stuff 
of an inquisitor. Only Darwin goes calmly, 
quietly on, collecting facts, marshaling them 
before us in dread array, and facing whatever 
may be their resistless conclusion, till we al- 
most doubt if he be human, such is his indiffer- 
ence to aught but science. But wait a mo- 
ment—what is this Parthian arrow of a doubt 
which he flings at us justas heleaves us? Ah, 
Mr. Darwin, you have proved that it is not 
given to man to be purely scientific! Even 
when he knows that imagination will lead him 
out of his ‘proper sphere,’ he will still imagine. 

And it is as well. If the ancient alchemist 
had not believed in the transmutation of gold, 
the modern chemist would never have discov- 
ed the Correlation of Forces.” 


The same independent spirit is also shown 
in criticizing Mr. Proctor’s lectures, and the 
whole passage is well worth quoting, to show 
the standard of scientific intelligence at Vas- 


sar: 

“There was a general feeling of approbation 
when two lectures by Mr. Richard A. Proctor 
were announced, for the 3d and 12th of Decem- 
Astronomy students, if they did not ex- 
pect to gain information from popular lectures, 
hoped for an entertaining exposition of famil- 
iar facts, and were not afraid that the dignity 
of the science would suffer at his hand. The 
rest of us were satisfied that he was a distin- 
guished man and a brilliant writer. 

“The lecture on the sun was wearisome, and 
disappointed many who were acquainted with 
Mr. Proctor’s writings, which give a wide range 
of information in such easy, clear and untech- 
nical language. Fine paintings of the latest 
discoveries in this line illustrated his descrip- 
tions, but a total lack of enthusiasm in the 
speaker, and a delivery chiefly suggestive 
of an excellent memory, imparted a dullness 
to the lecture which certainly does not lie 
in the subject. At his second visit, however, 
he dealt with researches in which he had 
himself taken part, and now there could be no 
complaint of lack of interest, either in speaker 
or in audience. He has made star maps a spe- 
cialty, and his projections of these on a screen, 
using an oxy-hydrogen light, were novel and 
entertaining, One of these was strikingly orig- 
inal, attempting to represent, without perspec- 
tive, the arrangement of the stars as seen from 
the earth. It was as if a sphere, after being 
cut open in a straight line from pole to pole, 
should then be pressed flat. The length of 
such a figure would be the semi-circumference 
of the sphere, and the breadth, the whole cir- 
cumference, thus giving a sudden widening 
from pole to equator. Nebulz, clusters, and 
star spectra were thrown on the screen, and 
also a few solar pictures, supplementary to the 
former lecture. These representations were 
certainly charming and, generally, no prettier 
than nature. Mr. Proctor delighted the Senior 








ber. 





Astronomy class, the next morning, by giving 
them, at Professor Mitchell's invitation, a little 
lecture on the methods of observing the com 
ing transit of Venus. It was cut short by the 
early hour ot his eagertes, but deepened the 
interest the class had involuntarily felt in the 
work, and increased their respect for the clear 
ness and precision of the lecturer's knowledge 

There is an exceedingly calm and reasona 
ble discussion of Dr, Clarke's “Sex in Educa 
tion’’ from the point of Vassar College expe- 
rience. The following is an extract 

“While we cannot read Dr. Clarke's book 
without feeling that it is, in the main, wisely 
written and deserving of consideration, it is 
equally impossible not to discover his mistakes 
By far the greater part of his advice and warning 
is given to girls between the ages of fifteen and 
eighteen. We do not then understand why he 


should attack colleges—the average age of | 


53 





-_— —— 


to place beside this the following statement 
which we believe to be statistically correct: — 
The present Senior class of Vassar College, 
with searcely an exception, elected Logic as 
one of their three studies for the latter half of 
the Junior year, and there is every probabilty 
that the Junior class will do likewise. After 
the above, is it strange that we sheuld bea 
little skeptical in regard to a woman's reason 
| being always, ‘I think him so, because I think 
him so?” We will not enlarge upon this sub- 
ject but merely remark that it appears the 


least bit incongruous that Woman, if she so en- 
tirely disregards all logical arrangement in her 
method of reasoning, should derive pleasure 


from the study of dry formulw.” 

It must be regretfully owned that the weak 
| parts of the Vassar Miscellany are, first: the 
proof reading, which however cannot be severe- 
ly reproved, in view of the Jate sins of the 


whose students is over eighteen years. His 
medical lore would have been used to tar bet 
ter advantage hadit been turned upon the 
public schools. There, the strictest rules are 
enforced There, change of position is not un 
frequently forbidden, and one must, often, sit | 
as nearly motionless as possible for hours 
There, an excuse from any duty is obtained 
with the greatest difficulty. There, the regi- | 
men is infinitely harder than at acollege. In | 
the latter, greater freedom is allowed, nearly 
all restraint removed, and excuses easily ob 
tained. We have tried them both. We know 
that public schools—with their strict contine- 
ment and over-pressure in study —do more to 
injure the health of girls and boys than col 
leges, from their very nature, can do. We do 
not think that Dr. Clarke can justly apply his 
remarks to college students, since they are, 
for the most part, over eighteen years of age. 
He does so, however; and not content with as- 
sailing colleges where co-education has been 
introduced, he aims a blow at Vassar—where 
such a system of education never has been, and 
probably never will be attempted. It is evi 
dently done in utter ignorance of Vassar rules 
and Vassar life. Dr. Clarke takes one isolated 
example, of some imprudent girl, who acted 
directly contrary to the advice she, in common 
with the other students, must have received 
from the resident physician. The young wo 
man deserved to faint in gymnastics, if she 
would not take the trouble to obtain the readi- 
ly-given leave of absence. 

“We can give, to Dr. Clarke’s one example, 
many of 4 opposite character. Students, 
worn ou. with hard work in school, and an 
irregular life outside of school-hours— with 
others, grown morbid through a village-life of 
inactivity and lack of pleasant companionship 
and sympathy, have, at Vassar, regained their 
health, 

“Dr. Clarke says—‘In our schools it is the 
ambitious and conscientious girls, those who 
have in them the stuff of which the noblest 
women are made, that suffer—not the romping 
or lazy sort.’ Here, the students who suffer 
most from illness are the lazy, not the diligent 
girlsa—we say. The following is an extract 
fgom ‘Sex in Education:’ ‘1 never saw so 
many pretty girls togethef,’ said Lady Amber- 
ley to the writer, after a visit to the public 
schools of Boston; and then added, ‘They all 
looked sick.’ Miss Mary Carpenter, accus- 
tomed to be with English girls, after a visit to 
Vassar and an inspection of the thorough 
course of study there pursued, remarked of 
the students, ‘And we must admit that they 
have superior health—it is most extraordina- 
ry! If Vassar students can complete their 
course and yet improve in health from the 
time of entering until graduation—which they 
do—they would not suffer from a system of 
co-education ; for no system of co-education 
would be harder. Besides the course of study, 
not inferior, a student at Vassar bears the op- 
pression of an ever-present crowd, and the 
monotony necessarily incurred from her seclu- 
sion. Inspite of these drawbacks, which would 
be avoided in many co-educational institutions, 
Vassar graduates are stronger, better devel- 
oped, than an equal number of girls outside. 
Dr. Clarke must also accept the testimony of 
Western colleges, whose women-graduates are 
strong and well, to-day.” 

In the way of local news from Vassar, we 
have the following circumstance, which is well 
worth recording : 

“One of the early days of December wit- 
nessed a scene which was of peculiar interest 
to those who shared in it, and which will often 
be recalled with pleasure. Immediately after 
dinner the class in Senior Astronomy, met in 
the recitation room at the Observatory to as- 
sist at the unpacking of the bust of Mary Som. 
erville, which had reached the College during 
the forenoon. The face revealed by the re 
moval of the wrappings, was a beautiful one 
—a face expressive of character and intellectu- 
al power; and it seemed to bring the noble 
woman whose features it represented, clearly 
before the minds of those who had already 
learned to esteem her. 





| ties 


Atlantic Monthly in the same direction ;—and, 
secondly, the funny department, or “Varie- 
" Jtis the bane of college periodicals, 
that they are obliged to devote certain pages 
to rather second rate jokes. But to parody 


| Tennyson's May Queen exceeds the chartered 


liberties of jokers. T. W. i. 


LirenaAnky Woncp for February, 1874, Boston. 

The value of this monthly periodical is so 
great, in regard to fresheess and variety of in- 
formation, that itis a pity its editors should 
give sotmany indications of a want of thor- 
ough persona! training. This number shows 
perhaps no specia! errors in French accents, 
though other numbers have been faulty in 
this respect; but the editor puts an inexplic- 
able accent on a Latin syllable, thus, “lipsus 
penne,’ and thus diminishes the effect of his 
very just criticisms on Gail Hamilton's Latin- 
ity. And what shall we say to such English 
sentences as these ? 

“It is generally understood that he will 
abandon the position which he has held with 
so much credit to himself and to the maga- 
zine, in July next.’’ 

Has held a position in Julynext? Itshould 
be “abandon in July next,"&e 

“Tis account of the tenure by which farm- 
ers hold their lands and prosecute their culti- 
vation, though brief, will be interesting to 
most readers, 

Brivf cultivation? It should be “His brief 
account,” &e. 

“A forest of incomprehensible passages, 
with an undergrowth of tame commonplaces, 
and flashes of real poetry occasionally illumi- 
nating it.” ; 

Commonplaces illuminating? Insert “with’’ 
before flashes. 

“The story purports to be told by a curate 
stationed in one of the worst districts of Lon- 
don, and contains realistic pictures of low life 
in the great city, connected by a dramatic, but 
rather improbable plot,” 

What is connected? The city, or the life, 
or the pictures ? 

“But presently her lover confirms his broth- 
er’s contession. She is amazed and indignant 
at his pusillanimity, but does not relax her ef- 
forts to save him.’ 

Which is pusillanimons, the lover or the 
brother? 

It may be well to close with the following 
extract, taken from the same number. 

“The errors in the sentence quoted by our 
correspondent are too palpable to demand ex- 
planation. The fact that they are chargeable 
to periodicals of high literary character, con- 
firms the opinion we have frequently express- 
ed, that the more authoritative the blunderer, 
the more grave and reprehensible is the blun- 
der,” “** 





BUSINESS NOTICES, 

The only scientific, rational and successful mode 
of treating Catarrh in the head that has been devised, 
consists in applying Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy with 
Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Douche (the only method of reach- 
ing the upper chambers of the nose) and taking Dr. 
Pierce’s Gol len Medical Discovery as Constitutional 
treatment. ‘To this thorough course of treatmeut the 
disease yields as surely as fire is extinguished by wa- 
ter. The Douche and two medicines for $2.00 by all 
Druggists, 7—1t 


Peabody Medical Lustitute, No. 4 Bulfinch 
Street, Boston.—When a thing is counterfeited, it is 
a proof of its excellence and popularity. The Pea- 
body Medical Institute is a case in point. Founded 
in good faith many years ago, and the only establish- 
ment of the kind in the country, its success and ever- 
increasing popularity finally caused the name (Med- 
ical Institute) to be pirated and adopted by a lot of 


“This bust is presented to the College by 
Miss Frances Power Cobbe, who is connected 
with the movement in England for the higher 
education of women, and who was much in- 
terested in the account of Vassar which Prof. 
Mitchell gave her last summer. Mias Cobbe 
was then about ordering a bust of Mrs. Som- 
erville to be cast for Girton College, which led 
her to promise this one to Prof. Mitchell. Thus 
a visible link is established between the lead- 
ing ingtitutions for the education of women in 
the two conntries, and we trust that it will 
strengthen not only the feeling of union be- 
tween the two colleges, but also the union be- 
tween all the friends of true education on both 
sides of the water.” 

Again we havea sly touch as follows, in the 
record of a visit made by Professor Maria 
Mitchell and six of her pupils and ex-pupils to 


Boston: . 

“The general verdict was that no one of 
them could lay claim to belong to that very in- 
teresting class bf mythical persons, touchingly 
called ‘Vassar victims;’ and they must have 
been glad to present themselves at such a 
place as living contradictions to the stories of 
the sad fate to which Vassar dooms her daugh- 
ters, and as reproofs to those wonderfully in- 
ventive geniuses, who seem at present espe- 
cially active in describing the career of these 
pitiable characters.” 

The following facts are of much value: 

“The Spectrum says upon the elective sys- 
tem of studies, ‘We are afraid, if such a plan 
were to be adopted, nineteen-twentieths of 
those who now attend the leciures in Logic, 
would no longer be seen there.’ We ask you 


infamous quacks, empirics and pretenders, who have 
been endeavoring to cheat the public by sailing un- 
der a stolen flag. The founder of the Peabody Medi- 
cal Institute can in no way be held responsible for 
this misuse of the name of a reputable and well-known 
curative establishment and legitimate medical insti- 
tute, which has been from the start specially devoted 
to the treatment of nervous derangements and affec- 
tions, from whatever causes proceeding. During its 
existence there have been issued from it several med- 
ical publications; quite recently a work on Diseases 
of the Nervous System, which have had almost a 
world-wide circulation and popularity. These pub- 
lications sufficiently attest the high character of the 
institute under whose patronage these medical works 
have been published. Meantime it is gratifying to 
know that several of the impudent charlatans, who 
have stolen its name to cover their nefarious prac- 
tices, are getting their deserts in the penal institutions 
of the Commonwealth.— Boston Herald. 4—4t 


A common form of Indigestion is oppres- 
sion after eating, or a depressing dullness of the spir- 
its; with flatulence, or a belching up of wind, and 
almost always follows costiveness. Dr. Harrison's 
Peristaltic Lozenges give quick and permanent re- 
lief. ‘They are pleasant, portable, do not require in- 
crease of dose, never gripe, and for Constipation of 
the Bowels, Piles, Headache, Dizziness, Irregularities, 
amd other Female Weaknesses, they are incempara- 
ble. Trial box 30 cts. Large box, 60 cts., mailed free 
for this last price. 

DR. HARRISON’S ICELAND BALSAM, 
a splendid cure for Coughs, Hoarseness, and all 
Throat and Lung complaints. For sale by E, 8. Har- 
rison & Co., Proprietors, No. 1 Tremont Temple, 
Boston, and by all Druggists. 6—4t 
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POETRY. 





LITTLE MARGERY. 
BY FARAH L. 407 | 


Kneeling, white-robed, sleepy eyes 
Peeping through the tangled hair, 
“Now I lay me.—I m 80 tired, 
Auntie, God knows ail my prayer. 
He'll keep little Margery.” 


] 
White lids over eyes shut fast, 
Lashes brown on snowy cheek ; 
Rosebud mouth half hid in smiles, 
Dimples playing hide and seek, 
Sleeps sweet litle Margery 


} 
Watching by the little bed, | 


Dreaming of the coming years, | 
Much I wonder what they'll bring, 
Most of «miles, or most of tears, 
To my lit le Margery. 
Will the simple, trusting faith, 
Shining in the childi-h breast, 
Always be so clear and bright? 
Will God always “know the reat,” 
Loving little Margery. } 
As the weary years go on, 
And you are a child no more, 





But a woman trouble worn, 
Wiil it come, this faith of yore, 
Blessing you, my Margery ? | 


| 
When your sweetest love shall fail, 


And your idol turn to dust, 
Will you calmly meet the blow, | 
Owning all God's ways are just,— 


Can you, sorrowisg Margery? 


Should your Jife-path grow so dark, 
You can see no step ahead, 
Will you lay your hand in his, 
Trusting by him to be led 
To the light, my Margery? 
Will the woman, folding down 
Peaceful hands across her breast, 
Whisper, with the old belief, 
“God, my Father, knows the rest. 
He'll take tired Margery.” 
True, my darling, life is long, 
And its ways are hard and dim, 
But God knows the path you tread, 
I can leave you safe with him 
Always, little Margery. 
He will keep the childish faith, 
Through the weary woman's years, 
Shining ever strong aud bright, 
Never dimmed by saddest tears, 
Trusting little Margery. 
You have taught a lesson sweet 
To a yearning, restless soul. 
We pray in snatches, asking part, 
God above us knows the whole 
And answers, baby Margery. 
— Youth's Companion. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
PROSCRIBED. 
BY MISS G. F. GILBERT. 


CHAPTER X. CONTINUED. 

“Time is my avenger!” resumed the half- 
crazed being she was addressing, ‘Weep on, 
pray on, and find how useless is all pleading!’’ 

Her words were dying out in low, inarticu- 
late murmurs, her breath came shorter and 
thicker; under a stress of misery less fierce 
and potent, women in the critical state in 
which she then was, had parted with reason 
or with life. I could bear no more. 

“Sir priest,” I said, addressing him, “what- 
ever judgment you may have formed of my 

character, through knowledge surreptitiously 
obtained, you have, I think, some regard for | 
my medical opinion. If you wish tocarry out 
your own magnanimous plans with reference 
to Donna Anna, I warn you to put an end to 
that.” 

He roused himself, looking down upon, no- 
ting for the first time, the signs that I had no- 
ted, yet he dared one moment more. 

Secretly encouraged, it might be, by the 
change she felt had come upon him, she had 
found words again, and she went on with her 
prayer answering his wild wandering. 

“Tf you loved her, and she wronged you—” 
He drew in his breath hard. “I loved her,’’ he 
said interposing, ‘“‘as unly one like me can love, 
and the wrongs I suffered at her hands have 
made a demon of me.” 

“She knows it now, she feels it, she could 
weep tears of blood, if that would wash it out. 
On her knees to-day, through me, her daugh- 
ter, she prays for your forgiveness.” Then, 
with clasped hands and streamiag eyes, she 
added, “Father, forgive! Be merciful!” 








| will be no second wandering, houseless, home- 


| wet with a sudden rush of tears. 


deadly peril; she embraced me wildly, cov r- | 
ing face and hands with tears and kisses. 
“You are saved, my own!” she cried, “There 


less, friendiess, surrounded by your kind and 
yet alone, the world a wider prison. The mis- 
ery of those proscribed shall be yours no more. 
You are saved till time can right you, my dar- 
ling,—my darling—”’ 

“Stay! cried the priest, interrupting her, | 
“I fancy you do not understand the terms. 1 | 
will do as | have pledged myself; I will keep 
the secret I have sworn to keep, but I do not 
absolve you from your promise, Donna Anna.” 

She kissed me fondly. “When the time 
comes, it shal] be faithfully performed,’’ she 
said. 

“You promise to marry Le Barr?” he quer- 
ied, eyeing her suspiciously. 

“I promise to marry Le Barr,” she repeated, 
“T have saved the man I love, and that should 
be enough.” She laid her cheek against mine, 
“It is 
enough,” she said, ‘Godfrey, my own!” 

“God has joined us by « tie no man has the 
power to sever,” I said, returning her caress- 
es, “A bond that will last forever, my marytr- 
ed! Whatever comes between, you are mine 
in the sight of Heaven!” 

“She is not in the sight of man,’ 
the priest, “nor ever will be.’’ 

The old cruel, mocking mood had come 
upon him, as he gazed at us. He looked dark- 
ly at me, as if balf repenting the pledge he 
had given. 

I felt it was time to go, The fond impulse 
at that parting momeut was stronger, even, 
than fear of him. I took her in my arms, and 
held her to my heart, ‘Farewell, my love! my 
own!” I murmured, “The time is too near at 
hand; it is better that we should not meet 
again.” 

“You are to stay,” cried the priest almost 
fiercely, ‘‘You are to come, just as you have 
come, and stay until itisover. I will not have 
Le Barr’s suspicions confirmed by any change 
in you, or by any change whatever. You are 
to stay! Do you understand ?” 

The dark, cruel mood was dominant again. 
Hatred of her and her race was strong with- 
in him. ‘You are to stay, Monsieur Doctor,” 
he repeated, with a darkly threatening look, 
“and if you betray theéruth, by look, or word, 
or act, it will be the worse for both of you.” 

The insult of his bearing, and the torture 
he imposed, was almost too much, even for 
temper curbed as mine had been, 

In the first mati moment, I was about to as- 
sert myself and defy him. I turned upon him 
fiercely, but Anna’s watchful eye had caught 
my mood; she grasped my arm convulsively. 
There was warning in her white face. “Stay, 

Godfrey,” she said. 

He had my secret, I was his slave for the 
time; after a momentary struggle I did what 
I must, Il obeyed bim. 

CHAPTER XI. 

It seemed as if an age of misery was crowd- 
ed into those few days. To be forced to be- 
stow on Anna every leisure moment, the sight 
of her, and her silent misery increasing my 
own; to watch beside her, as one watches by 
the bedside of the dying, and count the hours 
that were bearing her from me, with a heart 
filled to breaking with love and anguish, and 
the deep longing that comes with these part- 
ings for all time, for a look of love from the 
eyes whose jight will be dimmed for us for- 
ever; aclasp of the dear hand whose pressure 
wil: soon be felt no more; for one fond reas- 
suring word, to be treasured as a solace in the 
dark time to come, to long for such as this, 
and long in vain—forced to curb eye, and face 
and lip, and make no sign, there was a refine- 
ment of torture in it that I suffered to the full. 

I had done it, or thought I had, hard as had 
been the task. Dread of what might befall 
her, or myself, in case I failed to perform my 
part had been so great as to check all outward 
sign. 

Watched unceasingly by the malignant eyes 
of the priest and the suspicious ones of Le 
Barr, I had come and gone, as usual. 

Ihad given Anna what strength I had to 
give, to prop up her failing powers against the 


| 
| 
| 





| 


sneered 








A sort of spasm short across his face, it lost 
its hard, cruel look, it softened as he looked 
at her; the eyes softened. Childless, unloved, 
and growing old, it was the endearing term 
that melted him. -It might have been bis 
child, as well as her’s, that was kneeling at 
his feet, had his suit prospered on that bitter 
morning. 

He passed his hand over the beautiful head, 
lightly raising the rich, brown tresses, viewed 
the golden hue they took where the light fell 
upon them, with a sady musing face; then, his 
hold relaxed; he let” them fall with a look of 
dreary bitterness. 

“J worshiped them once,’ he murmured, 
“You can rise, Donna Anna,” he said, “your 
lover is safe from all the harm thatI can do 
him.” 


She raised ber face to his, with a gleam of | however much they love; they shrink from 


lope upon it, half doubting what she heard. 
“Promise it,”she said. 
“T promise it.” 


She caught the crucifix hanging at his side, | sadly, ‘she is too calm. There is something 


“‘Swear it,” she cried. , 
He raised the cross to his lips, “I swear it,”’ 
he repeated. 


She flew to me as to a loved one saved from | look for one who is happy.” 





A a ee er 
- . be 


| bitter coming day that would raise the legal 
| barrier between us, that would part us for all 
time. 

But when the few days melting away, 
dwindled down, until the time could be count- 
ed by hours, then, the longing that felt took 
wilder form—grew intense, almost unendur- 
able; it crept out in spite of me, arousing Le 
Barr’s allayed suspicions. 

It was the night before his wedding day, 
that once again I overheard him in secret con" 
ference with the priest. The priest’s voice 

was the first I heard. Its tone was positive, 
| but reassuring; his words were these. 

| “You mistake what you see, Le Barr; you 
| misconstrue her altogether; women like her, 
never marry men they donot love. Her man- 
| ners are those of coy women similarly placed 





the final act because they fear a master. You 


| See she is calm in the prospect.” 


| “Ah! father, that is it,” replied Le Barr 


| about her quietness that isn’t happiness, and 
her lips turn white when I kiss her, and her 
| cheeks grow pale; and hereyes havea strange 


“Fancies, all foolish fancies,” replied the 
priest, “suggestions sent by the evil one to poi- 
son your peace. She loves you only, Who’ 
should know her heart so well as I?” 

Not a whit reassured, the poor boy drew 
nearer to the priest; his hand shook as he 


| grasped his garment, his tremulous voice sank | 


almost to a whisper. 

“Father, the doctor! it was but today, I 
saw her give him a look that with all my love | 
she never gave to me.”’ 

“Quite likely,” returned the priest, with un- | 
moved composure. “There is an inexpressi- 
ble tenderness in the magnetic relations that 
they have been forced tosustain to each other, 
but it is scmething only akin to love my son. 
They will soon be separated, the influence will 
wear away and he.will be forgotten.” 

Le Barr drew a long, quivering breath, per- | 
plexed, but half convinced. He looked wist- 
fully at the wily priest, as a confiding child 
might have done. 

“Father, I am ignorant, and you are wise, | 
and strong. My life centers in this love, you | 
would not deceive me?” 

The priest looked the tender reproach he | 
did not speak. 

“Forgive me, Father,” returned the boy, | 
“but even the wise are wrong sometimes; she | 
will not talk upon the subject with me; she | 
avoids the most distant reference, and I think, 
perhaps, she does not understand. You have | 
told her that the debt is no bond upon her, | 
that it will be canceled just the same, if she | 
should love and choose another ?”’ 

“I have set it all clearly and fairly before 
her,” said the priest. 

The young man paced up and down in rest- 
less fashion, for a little, with a troubled, per- 
plexed look. 

“Then it may be, that there is something 
that Idon’tunderstand. I will go to her, even 
at the last moment, she must hear me.” 

“You would not question her upon that 
point?” said the priest, with scarce concealed 
alarm. 

The theme so near his heart, had inspired 
the boy with unwonted force and energy. 

“Father, I mus,” he replied. “The time is 
near at hand, I cannot rest until I know.” 

“My son,” returned the priest, “You have 
faith in me; faith that your happiness and 
well being are as dear to me as my own.” 

He caught his eye, and held it with his own 
dark, powerful ones. 

Le Barr wavered. 
but—’”’ 

“I warn you not to question her, either now 
or at any future time, by virtue of my holy 
office,” said the priest, impressively. ‘I warn 
you to avoid the subject altogether, as she has 


“T have faith, Father, 





done. Disregard my counsel and revelations 
of quite another sort from those you fear will 
meet you, that will be fully as fatal to your 
peace. Itis not that she does not love you, 
silly boy; but it may be she feels that she is 
unworthy of your love. There are secrets in 
the liv s of Some women, known only to their 
priest and to themsel-es.” 

Voice and words, were full of evil meaning, 
darkly significant. 

A pause fell between them. 

Le Barr turned from the priest and fora few 
moments stood immovable, gazing out upon 
the night; wheu be turned to him again, his 
face was deadly pale. He made an eloquent, 
significant gesture, as if he put away from 
sight aud thought, in the darkness he had left 
behind, the damning suspicions of her that 
the words of the wily priest had conjured. 
“Whatever it is,” he said, “I love her.’’ 
“Ah, Le Barr! pure as a saintly woman, and 
simple as achild. Could Isurrender my own 
to one more nobly tender! With you for vic- 
tor, defeat lost half its sting.” ’ 

The hours stole on apace. Time inexorable 
as fate, or death, ushered in the day, the hour. 
Forced to the church, by mandate of the 
priest, I made one of the crowd of witnesses. 
Gorgeously was decked the place of sacrifice. 
Holiday array and holiday attire met the eye. 

Near the flower bedecked altar, where sat 
the invited guests, there was rustle of costly 
silk; waving of plumes; gleam and glitter of 
diamends and of gold. Rich odors, and mur- 
mur of music filled the air; eye, and ear were 
ravished. 

There was a subdued bustle at the portal, 
after a season of waiting; up the long aisle 
rustled and fluttered the bridal train, bringing 
with them the lamb they had decked for sacri- 
fice. 

I caught sight of the pallid face with its 
strange expression of mingled resolve, and 
helplessness. God knows how the sight of it 
shook me, what keen, bitter anguish was in 
the look. But that one fierce throb, was the 
last. keen pain I suffered. 

I knew that they had placed her at the altar. 
There was prayer and music, a low murmur 
of words, the fatal words, that were separa- 
ting us forall time, but a mistiness, a vague- 
ness had crept upon me, a numbing something 
had paralyzed my faculties, I realized nothing 
but dim dreary misery. 

I rose with the crowd when it was ended, 
and in a nook near the portal waited for the 
bridal train to pass. Surrounded as she was, 
as she neared me a break in the crowd reveal- 
ed her. I saw the averted eyes, vaguely fixed 
on the distance; the white face resolutely 











turned from the crowd for fear of meeting 


again and that was the last look. 


' mine; then the crowd around ber closed up | some power about her robbed me of motion 


| and held me where I was. I could only gaze 


Le Barr paused at the door of the carriage, upon her. 


after helping in his bride. Running bis eye | 
| over the throng as he stood there it chanced | Was breaking. then she turned the radiant face 


She pointed toward the East, where the day 


to meet mine. That instant the happy face | to the dim sky and pointed upward. I sawa 
turned remorseful. He fancied be had wrong: | tremulous motion of the feet, that had not 
ed me by unjust suspicions, and the tender | rested on the floor but on the air above it. 
heart could leave no wrong that itcould mend | The form slowly began to rise, raising its hand 
unrighted, on this bappiest day of his life. in blessing as it floated through the open win- 
Moved by the generous impulse, he came hur- | dow out upon the air. I beard her call my 


rying back and grasped my band. 

“I have come to speak my thanks,” he said, 
“through you, alone, the happiness of this day 
was possible.” He paused an instant; the 


/ tacit acknowledgment did not satisfy the 


princely heart. He slipped a rich ring from 
his finger. “Wearthis,” hesaid, ‘‘it willserve 
as areminder of the priceless treasure your 
skill bestowed on-me.” There were tears in 
the eyes of both as we wrung each other’s 
hands at parting. 

But I could not keep bis gift. There was a 
poor box just inside the door, on which was 


| placed a Latin inscription, mutely imploring 


the charity of all good Christians. I dropped 


| the costly trifle there, when his back was turn- 


ed, and went my way. 
-CHAPTER XII, 

Six months had passed. Six months of add- 
ed life and suffering; the burden of the new 
grief pressing heavily upon the weight of the 
old. 

I sought refuge from them in the work my 
growing reputation had afforded. ° Men hon- 
ored the new name; if fortune farther favored 
me, it would soon be one that would not 
shame the proud Don Almagro’s, if placed be- 
side hisown. I found solace in that. Fol- 
lowing the directions that Anna had given, I 
had done what I could to remove the stain 
and brighten the tarnished fume of the old. 

I had written to the address she gave and 
found, as she had told me, that the past own- 
er of the building of which I wished to gain 
possession, my old-time employer, was the 
present one, and was quite willing to sell it for 
the sum I had offered. 

Emboldened by the kindly tone of the letter 
I had received in reply, and not daring to ap- 
pear upon the old scene and meet the keen 
gaze which I feared would discover my identi- 
ty, 1 had represented myself as the bosom 
friend of the unfortunate Franklin, one who, 
in spite of the clear evidence that had convict- 
ed him, had always believed him innocent; 
that in the way of my profession facts bad re- 
cently come to my knowledge that had con- 
firmed that belief and placed his innocence 
beyond the shadow of a doubt; that I should 
say nothing to discover the real culprit, deem- 
ing the sacrifice of one life enough, but I was 
assured from what 1 had heard that the mon- 
ey had been hid in the old building where, 
perhaps even now, diligent search might find 
it. I had farther stated that pressing business 
engagements held me where I was for the 
present, but that I wished the search imme- 
diately entered upon, and asked him if he 
knew some trusty person who would be will- 
ing to undertake it for me. 

A long letter came in reply, filled with re- 
morseful expressions for the active part he had 
taken in the unfortunate affair. “It was a 
pitiful sum,” he said, “for which to blight a 
life. He had had sons who had gone wrong 
since then and who, if they had had no more 
mercy shown them than he had shown that 
unfortunate young man would have been ruin- 
ed ashe had heen.’”’ As in some sort an atone- 
ment for the act he bitterly regretted, he him- 
self, would undertake the search, he said. This 
was the last letter I had received concerning 
the matter, and many weeks had passed since 
then. 

I heard incidentally one day, in the aristo- 
cratic quarter of the town where dwelt my 
wealthy patients, that Donna Anna, whose 
wedding tour had been prolonged in spite of 
her feeble health, for what reason I knew full 
well, was homeward bound and her arrival in 
the city daily expected. 

Thought of her so near had opened afresh 
the old wound and set it bleeding. How could 
I meet her, with this great gulf yawning be- 
tween us, over which must pass no sign of love 
or recognition? How could I meet her and, 
in outward semblance, look upon her with a 
stranger’s eyes? 

All day I studied the dreary problem and, 
knowing what must be, tried to face the 
dreary fact. Late at night I fell asleep trying 
to prepare myself for it. 

I was awakened by a strange sensation, a 
chill, a presence, a nameless, unearthly some- 
thing in the room. I opened my eyes upon a 
pure white light that enveloped it. Near the 
drapery of a window opposite my bed, my gaze 

turned instinctively; there, with its radiant 
face turned full upon me, was aform with 
shining eyes and shinifig raimeni—a form I 
knew full well. 

Irushed forward with outstretched arms. I 
| cried out in ecstacy, ‘“My God! my love! my 
| own! Anna, Ido not fear, spirit or mortal, 
| you are mine forever!’’ 

She smiled, as angels smile, but held up her 
hand, with a gesture warning me from nearer 
approach. Wasit herself or her semblance? 
I knew not, I cared not. I longed to fly to it, 





whatever it was, to take that impalpable some- 
thing in my arms and hold it to my heart; but 





name, “Godfrey—Godfrey—Godfrey.” The 
| sound receded with the receding form; the 
soft tones of the last call feil from serial dis- 
tance, the last faint sounds were caught up by 
strains of celestial music that suddenly filled 
the air; that gradually receded as the voice 


| had done, growing fainter and fainter, until 


the strained ear could catch no sound. The 
light faded. Darkness followed vision, I fell 
fainting to the floor. 

1 found upon my table, the next day, a let- 
ter that the evening mail had brought, which 
had lain there unnoticed the night previous. 
It was the long looked for one. 

Upon pulling down the old building diligent 
search had found the long missing sum, where 
the rats had dragged it for their nest; and just 
as be had found it my old employer had sent 
it to me. 

There it lay before my eyes, defaced, muti- 
lated, as she had seen it, but with the mark 
still discernible and the sum complete. Here 
was the work I had drawn her back to do, ful- 
ly accomplished. Was she dead, or did the 
visien point to the future? 

News came that morning that the bride, 
traveling by easy stages, had reached the near- 
est point. A few hours more would see her at 
her home. Evening came and brought only 
the wasted form that wasleft. Insightof the 
old home the spirit had taken flight for its ce- 
lestial one. She had died at a little inn by 
the wayside, the night previous. 

They bore her, after a little, not to the rich 
mansion which Le Barr had prepared for her, 
but to the silent mansions where rest his dead. 

Anna, my own! all memory of thee is swal- 
lowed up in that blest, beatific vision that met 
my sight, when the heaven from which I had 
drawn thee had claimed its own. I see thee, 
as I saw thee then, earthly shadows passed 
from thy glorified face forever, and radiant 
with the first blush of thyimmortal youth! I 
follow thee as thou followest the divine One! I 
hear thy voice as one in the dark, lost in a 
mysterous labyrinth, and grope blindly toward 
the sound that leads me to the light! 

THE END. 





HAPPY MARRIAGES. 
The Biographer of Dr. John Warren, the 
skilful physician and firm patriot, makes the 
following beautiful record of a true marriage: 


In November, 1777, Dr. Warren married 
Miss Collins, daugh‘er of John Collins, gover- 
ner ot Rhode Island. 

“My father was in the highest degree ardent 
and impulsive, susceptible of the highest en- 
joyment and the keenest pain. He now loved 
with an ardor that never diminished to the 
last hour of his life. He held very old-fash- 
ioned notions of marriage. He believed that 
man and wife actually became one; one in 
thought, one in feeling, one in interest, one i 
sympathy, one in ownership of property. 
‘With all my wordly goods I thee endow,’ 
were not empty words with him. They might 
not have been used in his marriage ceremony, 
but their spirit was fully adopted. Whatever 
was his was hers. In like manner he wished 
her to share his political pursuits and interests; 
even his medical studies and cares. One of 
the first books she read after marriage was 4& 
treatise ‘on surgery, and Cullen’s First Lines.’ ” 
Mrs. Warren was only seventeen when she 
left the brilliant life at headquarters in Phil- 
adelphia, for the cares of the new housekeep- 
ing in Boston. The surgeon's pay and the 
profits of practice were small in those days, 
and strict economy was needed; but there 
was the constant excitement of the war and 
secret expeditions, and there was the great 
abiding love that made all hardships easy to 
bear. Inthe summer of 1778 Dr. Warren, 
and many other citizens of Boston, went a8 
volunteers to Newport, to serve under Gen- 
eral Greene; and his letters from there to his 
young wife are very charming, giving one 
more proof that 

“The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring.” 


The same close sympathy and intellectuel 
companionship seem to have existed between 
Bismarck and his wife—the Princess Bismarck 
—lately deceased. 


Soon after his marriage Bismarck began to 
mix in the great world of politics, was Am- 
bassador to various courts, and was charged 
with various weighty political responsibilities. 
But these duties were to him’ no occasion for 
neglecting his family. On his wife’s account 
he became an indefatigable letter-writer. Hi8 
letters to her from all the courts of Europe, 
form volumes. Nor are they merely com- 
pliments and tittle-tattle. He writes to her 0 
grave things, of the pending issues of negotla 
tions and the course of great political events, 
allinterspersed with a delightful vein of se? 
timent and passages of family gossip. It i 
the same sentimental, home loving Germat 
that shines through his letters from battle 
fields, from foreign courts, and from hunting 
expeditions. His letters to his wife afford the 
best and completest materials to his biogt® 
phers 

In his palace at Berlin, Bismarck always 
dined with his family, and lingered with them 
as long as business permitted, and in its Te 
laxations was always to be found in his wife’s 
boudoir. There he took his daily papers to 
read, and to hear her animated and witty com 
ments upon the events of the day. Altogett- 
er, her death must be an overwhelming blow 
to him. M. F. B- 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS, 








QUALIFICATIONS FOR A TEACHER. 


Epirors Woman's Journat :—The Janua- | 
ry number of the Massachusetts Teacher con- | 
tains an article which says: 

“There are too many schools in our State 
which are superintended by those who recog 
nize in the teacher nothing more than a hired | 
servant, whose dury it is to please her employ- | 
er; hence, if she be lacking in personal grace, | 
though she have the mental and spiritual | 





| 


graces which fit her pre eminently for the posi- | 


ance and found wanting.” 

Now, if by personal grace the writer means 
simply good looks, and if this peculiarity in 
Sehool Superintendents increases to any great 
extent, it is evident that the homely female 
teachers must soon bd the profession a long 
fareweil and make way for the handsome ones. 
Perhaps we may live to see the day when none 
but handso:ne women will be eligible to the 
office of School Committee, and we may have 
to accustom our eyes to advertisements like 
the following: “Female teachers wanted; no 
homely woman need apply.” We think not, 
however. 

Although we acknowledge that much in- 
justice is done to Woman, even in our New 
England, yet we are not ready to believe that 
the people have so far taken leave of their 
senses as to be unable to appreciate the labors 
of a faithful, conscientious teacher, let her 
physical peculiarities be what they may. 

We believe it to be every woman’s duty to 
cultivate personal grace, and to be as beautiful 
as possible, both physically and spiritually. 
We also believe it to be her duty to find her 
vocation as soon as she can, and having once 
taken a position, to defend it with all her 
strength of character, and adorn it with all 
true, womanly dignity of thought, word and 
deed. 

As a general thing, women as well as men, 
pass for about what they are worth. Ido not 
mean to say that they always receive just con- 
pensation for their labor, but I do mean to say 
that if a woman possesses a fair share of brains, 
it does nut take long for the community in 
which she moves to discover the fact, and if 
she perform the duties of her position faithful- 
ly and well, popular opinion will accord her a 
“Well done.” 

Hopefully awaiting the day when Woman 
shall receive all her rights, both political and 
social, I am very truly yours, 

. Mary Croveu. 

Annisquam, Mass., Feb. 7. 


tion which she fills, she is weighed in the bal- 
| 
| 
} 





EQUAL RIGHTS FOR WOMAN. 


Dear Mrs. Stone :—When I received the 
Woman Suffrage petition with a request “to 
circulate,” my heart responded at once, and I 
rejoiced that an opportunity was offered me 
to help the cause I have so much at heart. IJ 
cannot be indifferent when I see our sex tram- 
pled upon, deprived of their pecuniary rights, 
debarred from entering upon remunerative 
avocations, and oppressed by unequal and un- 
just laws. 

How many women toil on through life with 
little more chance for “liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness,” than the colored slave of 
the past. A woman may have done her part, 
and often more, to accumulate an estate, and 
at the close of life’s hapless career, she has not 
a dollar that she can bestow upon any dear ob- 
ject by will. Solong as men alone make laws, 
and human nature remains what it is, the laws 
will be framed in the interest of those who 
make them. I shall hail with pleasure the 
day when “governments derive their power 
from the consent of the governed.” 

Every week I read and circulate the Jour- 
NAL, and the good seed sown will in time, I 
hope, bring forth a plentiful harvest. Iam not 
discouraged, but shall try to get some subscrib- 
ers for your paper, for it contains information 
which is needed. I wish you would give us a 
lecture. I will entertain you, am close to the 
church, and our pastor, (Mr. Davis), would 
favor it and would preside. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. L. A. Mercatr. 

Auburn, Mass., Feb. 9, 1874. 





GOOD WORDS FROM THE N. Y. TRIBUNE. 


The New York Tribune gives the following 
excellent advice: 


The second point in the training of a girl 
should be to discover what special gift or tal- 
ent she has, if any, and, whatever her circum- 
stances, to fit her for its use. Even putting 
the moaey value of such art or accomplish- 
ment out of the question, its aid as a resource 
and strengthener is incalculable. Disappoint- 
ment and grief come mpre easily to women 
than tomen; they abide with them longer, and 
sap more of their life away, simply because 
they need the tonic of hard, enjoyable work— 
not the mere drudgery of the bread- winner 
but the toil of the artist. Pride, philosophy, 
even religion, cannot give the new vitality 
which such work bestows On the faithful vota- 
ty. Itrepairs bodily and mental forces like 
nature itself, slowly, imperceptibly, surely. 
The father and mother who can find in their 
daughier such power, and give to her the 
means of using it, may count themselves hap- 
py, and her the inheritor of a royal heritage. 

Mrs. Barbauld’s Life, according to L. C. M., 
seems to fitly illustrate the practical working of 
this idea. L. C. M. says: 

Mr. Barbauld was found drowned in the 
New River, Nov. 11, 1808. His wife’s grief 
was deep and lite long, but quiet, tempered by 
Christian resignation, and held in check by 
Constant occupation. She was sixty-five at 


| broadcloth may be past redemption. 





that time. 


In another place the 7ribune calls attention 
to the partiality of legal and political tribunals 
against women and in favor of men as fol- 
lows : 


We shake a woman roughly by the shoulder 
who has stolen a bit of bread, possibly a bit of 


| cheap finery—how is it with the self constitut- 


ed back-paymasters who write M. C. or U.S. 
after theirnames! We forget that the woman 
may be reformed, and that the gentleman in 
He bul- 
lies us into forgiveness, and she—! Let us, for 
the present, at least, drop the subject. 

c. ©. H. 


VERY ILL-TIMED WORDS FROM THE N. Y. 
TRIBUNE, 


Speaking of the Sisiers Smith of Glaston- 
bury, Conn., it says:— ; 

While we concede that they have been treat- 
ed with apparently unnecessary har: buess, it 
must be said that their “protest” is ill-timed. 
So great a revolution as the granting of votes 
to women is not to be managed in this way. 
There is another side to the question, too, 
which they seem to have forgotton—the pro- 
tection which they receive from the organized 
law of the State is certainly worth their taxes, 
putting aside the vote altogether. 

We are constantly reminded of an old say- 
ing that but few people can recognize a trath 
per se, apart from its practical workings. We 
should have ranked the sapient editor of the 
Tribune among these few, but evidently we 
have mistaken bis philosophic grade ; the par- 
tial working of the principle invelved is all 
that he can see. “Taxation without Repre- 
sentation is tyranny’ wo the an, not so to the 
woman. The resistance of the Boston and 
New York patriots, to the imposition of the 
tax on tea was aglorious thing. But when 
the two lone women, in this year of cen. 
tennial celebration of said Tea-parties, quiet- 
ly protest against unjust taxation, one great 
Liberal Republican Journal calls it ill timed. 

So said King George, of our fore-fathers, in 
the year 1773. So say always the comfort- 
able members of the “house of Have,’’ to the 
restless, struggling inmates of the “House of 
Want”, Cc. C. H. 

Orange, Feb. 11, 1874. 


PETITION FOR PEACE, 


All friends of Peace who read the following 
petition, prepared by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the American Peace Society, are re- 
quested to attach half a sheet or more of com 
mon-sized paper, date it, rule it for names, 
post offices, and States, circulate the petitions 
for signatures, or at least leave them in public 
places for the same, and send them to Howard 
C. Dunham, Office Agent of the American 
Peace Society, at No. 1 Somerset Street, Bos- 
ton. Tiese petitions will then be forwarded to 
Washington, and placed in the hands of some 
interested and able member of Congress for 
presentation and advocacy. Let men, women, 
and children be invited to sign them (for all 
are sufferers from war), and let us send up to 
our legislators an appeal for Peace, urged by so 
many that it will be heard and heeded. We 
shall have war with its horrors, or peace with 
its blessings, as public sentiment preponderates 
for one or the other. 

PETITION. i 

In view of the happy issue of our late arbi- 
trations with Great Britain, pow so promptly 
and faithfully fulfilled, and of the recent ad- 
dress of the British House of Commons to the 
Queen, praying her ‘te instruct her principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to enter 
into communication with Foreign Powers with 
a view to the further improvement of Interna- 
tional Law and the establishment of a general 
and permanent system of International Arbi- 
tration,” 

We, the undersigned, citizens of the United 
States, earnestly pray His Excellency the Pres- 
ident, and the Honorable Senate and House of 
Representatives in Congress assembled, to use 
all suitable endeavors tor the attainment of 
these great and beneficent objects; and, as a 
preliminary measure in the interest of general 
security and national disarmament, to seek an 
express stipulation between nations that they 
will not resort to war till PEACEFUL ARBITRA- 
TION has been tried, and never without a FULL 
YEAR'S PREVIOUS NOTICE. 


‘ 1874. 
NAMEs. Post-OFFICcEs. 








STATE. 





THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 


Epvrrors WoMAN's JOURNAL:—You have 
already published a report of the Woman Suf- 
frage Convention heid here the 15th and 16:h 
ult. We had very large aid intelligent audi- 
ences at allof the meetings, and made a favor- 
able impression upon the public. Our women 
were granted a hearing a week ago to-day be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives, and it was a very fine hear- 
ing. They were listened to with the closest 
attention, and the gentlemen said they “could 
have listened a good deal longer.” I think 
everything looks encouraging in Congress just 
now. Yours for the Suffrage, 

JENNIE V. JEWELL. 
Washington, D. C., 1325 F. Street, Feb. 2. 
THE WIDOW’S MITE. 

DEAR Mrs. Stone :—Please place this small 
note upon the book opened at your office, for 
the purpose of raising funds to cover the loss- 
es of the Misses Smith, of Glastonbury. It is 
but a small note, but if one hundred and fifty 
persons would deny themselves some luxury 
and give. youone dollar each, it would not 
take long to raise the money needed. They 
would not be any poorer for giving it, and it 
would do those ladies a world of zood. 


| Our womanly natures are such that we can. | 





| not help feeling for the wrongs and injustice | 
| done to our own sex. In this case my heart 
| beats with sympathy for those sisters who 
| have been living so peacefully and quietly to- 
| gether, now tormented and troubled on every 
| side. I feel for those pet cows, reared in lux- 
| ury, cared for and fed by gentle hands, to be 
| driven away in this cold winter weather and 
| thrust into those tobacco sheds, which are 
| sickening to the smell, and poisonous to the 
| health, there to be made to stand seven days 
with a fraction over two feet of space allotted 
to each cow. Shame on such treatment. But 
much more do I sympathize with their kind 
owners, 

Every anti suffrage male voter, in the town 
of Glastopbury ought to be arrested and pun- 
ished, for cruelty to animals. I should like to 
pass sentence upon them. I would place each 
man in a stall just large enough fur bim to 
stand erect in, then I would feed him on bread 
and water for seven days. 

Perhaps you think me rather severe. But 
I appeal to the conscience of every sensible 
woman in New England, I will not say more 
lest [weary you. Yours for the right, 

Shirley, Feb. 10, 1874. C. Scorr. 

The above contribution is the gift of a wo- 
man who supports herself by daily labor in a 
factory. In her case to give a dollar is liter- 
ally to forego “some luxury.’’ Itis significant 
that this gift of self-sacrifice was the first re- 
sponse to our proposal. |Eps. WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL.| 





NOT COWS, BUT U. S. BONDS. 


The subscription for making good the losses 
incurred by the Misses Smith, of Glastonbury, 
Coun., is one which should find many signers. 
But we would suggest that the money thus 
raised, be not used to buy back the cows sold 
for taxes, or to replace anything which is thus 
taken from these ladies. It is useless to re- 
turn to a woman that which she has no power 
to keep. It is merely refilling the purse which 
will be speedily re-emptied. ‘The cows, restor- 
ed to their former owuers, can be resold next 
March, by the Tax-Collector, and we much 
doubt whether the opponents of taxation with- 
out representation will wish to help provide 
a source of revenue to the town of Glaston- 
bury. 

Miss Smith and her sister have no control 
over their land or personal estate. When 
their townsmen have cumpleted the work 
begun, and have enriched the Town treasury 
by the legal robbery of these ladies to the ut- 
most extent that the law will allow, let no 
fresh accumulations give opportunity for fresh 
spoils. United States bonds, whether in the 
possession of men or women, are not taxable; 


SATURDAY, FEB. 14, 1874, 


~ HUMOROUS. 


A great Hardship—An iron steamer. 
_ A cireuit court—The longest way home from 
singing school. 
For those having heavy bills maturing, Wwe 
is the prevailing color. 
When is a lawyer most like a mule !—When 
he draws a conveyance. 
“Have you had your morning's morning this | 
morning !” is the latest way of putting it. 
Always keep to the right when driving or | 
walking to avoul collision, Co right, in every: | 
thing. 


ble frankness, advertises: “I shall continue to 
keep on hand imported cigars of my own man- 
ufacture.’’ 

A California paper tells about a boy climb- 
ing a tomato vine to get away from a mad dog. 
Tomato vines attain an enormous size in Cal- 
ifornia and so do lies. 


A worthy old farmer, who was being wor- 
ried in his cross-examination by a lawyer in 
Maine, exclaimed, “Look here, Squire, don't 
you ask a good many foolish question ?” 

There was a jolly woodman 
Was standin’ by a tree, 

When he spied an awful big bear 
A coming right at he. 

The bear was ramparageous, 
The foam was on his lip, 

And tull a yard of prairie 
He cleared at every skip. 

Mrs. Debonnair (urged by an irresistible im- 

ae to ask a plain question) —" Tell me, Mrs. 

ferjuice, when you come to see me, why do 
you so persistently sing the praises of Mrs. 
Whatsernayme ?”’ Mrs. Verjuice (urged by an 
irresistible impulse to answer the plain truth) 
—* Well Mrs. Debonnair, the fact is, I am not 
fortunate, good looking, popular, and beloved 
as you are, and, consequently, hateyou. I can- 
not tell you so in so many words, but I can in- 
sinuate by my extravagant praise of Mrs 
Whatsernayme (whom, by the by, I hate al- 
most as much as I do you) that I rate very low 
the gifts which you enjoy, and which I so bit- 
terly envy you. If you but knew how infinite- 
ly more your possession ot these good things 
pains me than my implied depreciation of the 
same can possibly pain you, you would feel 
for, pity, and forgive me!” 

There was a fellow in a certain neighborhood 
in Arkansas who was suspected of sheep-steal- 
ing. At last a planter, riding through the 
woods, perceived the suspected individual 
emerge from the woods, and after looking 
round to see that no one was near, walked up 
to a flock of sheep and knock over the largest 
and fattest. At thie moment the planter rode 
up, and confronted the thief, exclaimed, “Now, 
Sir, I have got you. + You can not get off; you 
are caughtin the act.” “What act ¢’indignant- 
ly inquired the thief. “Why, sheep-stealing,” 
was the prompt reply. “Sir, you had better 
mind how you charge a respectable American 
citizen with such a crime as sheep-stealing,” 
replied the gentleman with the penchant for 
mutton. *‘*Neww will you deny that I saw you 
kill that sheep ¢” asked the planter. ‘No, sir,” 
was the answer; “I did kill it, and I'd do it 
again under the same circumstances. I’ll kill 
anybody’s sheep that bites me as I’m going 
peaceably along the road.” 





therefore let the material aid given these 

brave ladies be in that form, which is beyond 

the grasp of the Collector, and whose posses- 

sion will insure their owners against further 

depredation, and final poverty. x. 
Gardner, Mass. 





MAN AND WOMAN. 


A woman who loves, thinks first of the 
man who has her heart; while he, as a geu- 
eral rule, is primarily coucerned with himself, 
If Bressant wished Cornelia to be bappy and 
loving, it was iu order that be bimself might 
thereby be incited tu greater love and happi- 
ness, but had her pleasure been independent 
of his own, he would not have troubled bim- 
self about it. To her, on the other hand, 
Bressant’s well-being would have been para- 
mount to her own, and to be preserved, if 
need were, at its sacrifice. Even a percep- 
tion on her part, of this selfishness in bim, 
would not have alienated her. Seltishness in 
hiw she loves, does not chill but augments a 
woman’s affection. Cornelia, already intend- 
ing to allow ber companion everything, would 
have seen nothing unbecoming in his being 
of the same mind himself. He could scarcely 
value himself so high as she.—“ Bressant,’’ by 
Julian Hawthorne. 

Women are self-denying and uncandid. Men 
are self-indulgent and outspoken; and this is 
the key to a thousand double misunderstand- 
ings; for good women are just as stupid in 
misunderstanding men, as good men are 
stupid in misunderstanding women.” —‘ White 
Lies,” by Charles Reade. 

Woman seems to differ from map in men- 
tal disposition, chiefly in her greater tender- 
ness, and lesser selfishness. Man is the rival 
of other men; he delights in competition, and 
this leads to ambition, which passes too easi- 
ly into selfishness. These latter qualities 
seem to be his natural and unfortunate birtb- 
right.”— Darwin. 


————_ SD 


The Parliament of Italy is considering a 
bill which will inflict a penalty of fine and im- 
prisonment upon all parents or guardians 
who deliver their children to aliens for the 
purpose of employing them in “strolling 
trades such as mountebanks, jugglers, charla- 
tans, rope-dancers, fortune-tellers, expounders 
of dreams, itinerant musicians, vocalists or in- 
strumentalists, exhibitors of animals, or men- 
divants of any description. These unhappy 
children are properly known throughout Eu- 
rope and America as the white slaves of Italy. 


FILIAL INGRATITUDE. 


Six sons of the name of Davis, of Delaware 
County, N. Y., have been ordered by the 
courts to contribute of their means toward 
the support of their mother. The Court 
should have changed the phrase a little, and 
have ordered them “to contribute of their 











meanness,’’ instead. 





AGASSIZ AT PENIKESE. 
THE TRIBUNE EXTRA No. 9, (now ready) con- 
tains a full report, never before published, of the lec- 
tures by Prof. Louis Agassiz at Penikese Island last 
summer, upon the following topics; 
I. Fixst Lessons To THE SCHOOL. 
Il. Tue Art or TEACHING. 
Ilf. Tae Besr Books To Stupy, 
IV. CLASSIFICATION IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
V. GLACIAL Hisvory oF THE CONTINENT. 
VI. NorasLe Worps on Various Torics. 
This extra also contains Proctor’s Six Lectures 
on AsTRONOMY, with numerons illustrations, 
Price, postpaid, to any address in the United States, 
(pamphlet edition) 20 cents per copy; (Tribune edi- 
tion) 10 cents per copy; twenty to one address, $1 50. 





7—It Address, re Tue TripuNne, New York. 
PAIN-KILLER, 
1840. 1874. 


Time Tests the Merits of all Things. 


THIRTY YEARS is certainly long enough time to 
prove the efficacy of any medicine, and that the Pain- 
Killer is deserving of all its proprietors claim for it, 
is amply proved by the unparalleled popularity it has 
attained. Itis a sure and effective remedy. It is 
sold in almost every country in the world, and it 
needs only to be known to be prized, and its reputa- 
tion as a Medicine of Great Virtue, is fully and per- 
manently established. Itis the Great Family Medi- 
cine of the age. Taken internally, it cures Dysentery, 
Cholera, Diarrhea, Cramp and Pain in the Stomach, 
Bowel Comp!aint, Painters’ Colic, Liver Complaint, 
Dyspepsia, or Indigestion, Sudden Colds, Sore Throat 
and Coughs. Taken Externally, it cures Bruises, 
Boils, Felons, Cuts, Burns, Scalds, Old Sores and 
Sprains, Swellings of the Joints, Toothache, Pain in 
the Face, Neuralgia and Rheumatism, Chapped 
Hands, Frost Bitten Feet, &c. 

Pain is supposed to be the lot of us poor mortals, 
as inevitable as death, and liable at any time to come 
upon us. Therefore, it is important that remedial 
agents should be at hand to be used on emergency, 
when we are made to feel the excruciating agony of 
pain, or the depressing infl of di Such a 
remedial exists in Perry Davi.’ “Pain-Killer,’’ the 
fame of which has extended over all the earth, amid 
the eternal ices of the Polar regions, or beneath the 
intolerable and burning suns of the tropics, its vir- 
tues are known and appreciated. And by it suffer- 
ing humanity has found relief from many of its ills. 
The effect of the Pain-Killer upon the patient, when 
taken internally in cases of Cough, Coid, Bowel Com- 
plaint, Cholera, Dysentery, and other affections of 
the system, has teen truly wonderful, and has won 
for it a pame among medical preparations that can 
never be forgotten. Its success in removing pain, as 
an external remedy, in cases of Burns, Bruises, Sores 





A New Jersey tobacconist with commenda. | 


In 156 New England Papers, Three Months 


| _ FOR SIXTY CENTS 
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| Put your Money where it will 0 the 


! CHEAP AND EFFICIENT 


ADVERTISING. 


New is the t i+ » for the Fall Trade. 


FOUR INCHES OF SPACE 


Per Inch ren MontTu, each paper; this list includes 


| 23 Papers in Maine, 
22 Vapersian New Hampshire, 
22 Papers in Vermont, 
72 ore in Massuch msettey 
16 Papers ia KR. Ll. and Conn. 
For full list of papers send to 


T.C. EVANS, Advertising Agent. 


106 Warhington St. Boston. 


10 LINES, 4 WEEKS 


IN A CIKCULATION OF 


4,675,480 FOR $400.00. 


VANS’ 


SELECTED LIST 


or 





RELIGIOUS, 
LITERARY AND 
AGRIOULTURAL 


NEWSPAPERS, 


Offers the very best inducements to all advertisers 
who want to put their money 

WHERE 117 WILL DO THE MOST GOOD, 

It consists of 75 0f the CHOICEST family newspa- 
pers in the county, and is declared by an advertiser 
who is now using it to the extent of about #5,000 to 
be the very best list he has found after @ critical ex- 
amination of all competing ones. 

The 7 papers have a combined circulation of 
1,168,870, (or if reckoned by the month 4,676,480.) 10 
lines 4 weeks at publishers, prices would cost over 
$520 00. I guarantee to do it for $400.00. 
Special rates for longer time and space, 

Send for list of papers giving circulation of each to 





T.C. EVANS, Advertising Agent, 
106 Washington St., Boston, 


IF YOU WANT SOME 


CHEAP ADVERTISING 


I will put your advertisement, tomake ONE INCH 
of SPACE, ONE MONTH, in 2461 LOCAL NE WS8- 
PAPEKS, including 92 Dailies, for only 40 CENT 
PER PAPER. 


40 cents per paper. 40 cents per paper. 
40 cents per paper. 40 cemts per paper. 
40 cents per paper. 40 cents per paper. 


FORTY CENTS PER PAPER. 
FORTY CENTS PER PAPER, 
FORTY CENTS PER PAPER. 


For Twenty-Four Hundred and Sixty-One Papers. 
For Twenty-Four Hundred and Sixty-One Papers, 
For Twenty-Four Hundred and Sixty-One Papers. 


IN THE NORTH, SOUTH, EAST AND WEST, 
IN THE SOUTH, EAST, WEST AND NORTH, 
IN THE EAST, WEST, NORTH AND SOUTH, 
IN THE WEST, NORTH, SOUTH AND EAST. 


ADVERTISING IS THE LIFE OF TRADE. 
ADVERTISING IS THE LIFE OF TRADE. 
ADVERTISING IS THE LIFE OF TRADE. 


Therefore ADVERTISE. 
THEREFORE Advertise. 
THEREFORE ADVERTISE. 


AND bDOIT 
AND DOIT 
AND DOIT 


ALWAYS 
ALWAYS 
ALWAYS 


with the Subscriber, 


Fe" » OO. EVANS, 





and Sprains, Cuts, Stings of Insects, &c., and other 
eauses of suffering, has secured for it the most promi- 
nent position among the medicines of the day. Be- 
ware of counterfeits and worthless imitations. Call 


106 Washington Street, Boston, 


Who will give more advertising for less money, and 
do it up in a more systematic and persistent manner 


for Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain-Killer, and take ro than any other agent in New England. 


other. ("Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 
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N. B. Send for circular. 
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SEX IN EDUCATION. | 


BY MERCY B. JACKSON, M. D 


In this little book, which has attracted 
much attention, there are many excellent 
things, and we thank Dr. Clarke for having 
written it, not so much for what it contains 
as for the attention it has drawn to the sub- 
jectof which ittreats. Coming as itdoes from 
a physician, who stands so high in the pro 
fession, and who is so much esteemed in s0- 
cial life, it naturally attracts the attention of | 
many who are thinking upon the subject of 
coeducation. But we regret to find that one 
who should be informed of the views of the 
prominent advocates of co education, should | 
permit himself to talk of their wishing to 
make women as nearly as possible like men 
and of women wishing to become like men, 
and despising those differences in themselves | 
which distinguish the sexes, when ip fact | 
these are the opprobriums of their opponents | 
justead of arguments to defeat-the cause. On | 
page eighteen he says: 

“It is suid that Elina Carnaro, the accom- 
plished professor of six languages, whose sta 
tue adorns and honers Padua, was educated | 
Hike a boy. This means that she was initia- | 
ted into and mastered the studies that were | 
considered to be the peculiar dower of men, | 
It dves not mean that her life was a man’s | 
life, her way of study a man’s way of study, | 
or that, in acquiring six languages, she ig- | 
nored her own organization.” } 

How the doctor, got this interpretation of | 
what is meant by Elina Carnaro’s being edu- | 
cated like a boy, he does not iuform us, but no | 
woman would have thought that her life was | 
a .nan’s life, her way of study a man’s way of | 
study, or that in acquiring six languages she | 
would ignore her own organization. What | 
women are now struggling for is not to be 
like men, not to get their edneation by the same | 
mental process as men, but to have the same | 
opportunities to use in a woman’s way, and | 
to make the most of them in the methods | 
their own intellect dictates; not to have men | 
lay out the course of study for them, and | 
oblige them to follow their direction, instead | 
of their own natural methods. They desire 
to be allowed to choose the college or uni- | 
versity that suits their wishes, and to enter | 
any educational institution as freely as men | 
choose and enter theirs. Dr. Clarke takes it 
for granted that if boys and girls are educated 
together the girls must follow the boys’ meth- 
od of getting their lessons, must study as 
many hours as the boys, must have none of 
the physical exercises and plays that boys 
have to strengthen their muscles, and by 
drawing off the nerve force from the brain, 
let it rest and be refreshed in the same de- 
gree that the boys’ brains are. He ignores 
the fact that boys, too, have a period of de- 
velopment, and often require tender care dur- 
ing that period, as well as girls. While boys 
are encouraged to be out of doors, and to en- 
gage in active sports, without the slightest 
intimation that there is any impropriety in it, 
girls are constantly checked if their inclina- 
tion leads them to desire active out-of door 
sports. ‘They are told that they are hoydens, 
that it is not proper for girls to play tag, or 
coast, or run races, or to engage in any of the 
activities that would render them physically 
strong; avd so they, having much more sen- 
sibility, and more love of admiration than 
boys, give up all amusements that are de- 
nounced as unladylike, and take to crochet- 
ing or fancy needlework, which in itself is 
suflicient to debilitate them, and take the color 
from their cheeks, without the strain of study 
imposed upon them in the schools, 

The doctor takes for, granted that women 
cannot go through a college course with men 
without overtaxing their brains, and then 
goes on to show what a train of evils follow 
overtaxing the brain. ‘This is an easy way 
to manage the case, and saves the trouble of 
proving that women would be injured, and 
their nervous systems broken down by allow- 
ing them freedom to pursue such a course of 
study as they might feel able to master. It 
is really surprising to see with what compla- 
cency the doctor maps outa cuurse for women, 
assuming that he is a better judge of what 
they can bear than they are themselves, and 
assuming that, if allowed to decide for them 
selves what they could bear, they would de- 
stroy themselves by excessive study! This is 
not exactly consistent with his admission ot 
their intellectual equality with men; but 
women have been long accustomed to being 
told that they are the intellectual peers of 

men, and, in the next breath, that they do 
not know what is best for them, and that 
men are their natura) protectors and support- 
ers, and that they should defer all matiers re- 
lating to their welfare to the better judgment 
of men, who will take all the trouble of such 
decisions from them aud settle such questions 
in the way that will promote their greatest 
happiness! When the time comes that men 
have so far mastered the plan of the universe 
as to perceive that the Creator has endowed 
each class of animals with its own peculiar 
method of defence, and capable of choosing 
the way of life most in harmony with its na- 
ture, and that man, the highest in the grade 
of created beings, is also endowed with the 
power of seeing what will best conserve his 
interest, and that he has not made one-half 
of the race incapable of choosing wisely, and, 
therefore, dependent on the other half for 














this information, a great step will be taken in 
the right direction, and equal freedom of 
action, being secured by the removal of all 
laws and customs that limit women to nar- 
rower bounds than men, will give an oppor- 
tunity to decide the question of what women 
can do and will do, when allowed free scope 
for all their powers. 

The doctor talks as if the Creator had 


| made man so perfectly that, without any | 


*pecial care on his part, his whole nature 
would naturally develop into a perfect and 
healthy human being, prepared to fulfil all 


| objects of his creation; but that he made | 


woman so imperfectly that her organism would 
not naturaily develop into a perfectly healthy 
woman, fitted to fulfil the highest hopes of 
her creation, unless men took charge of her 
and directed what she mrust do and how she 
must live. 

Is not this impugning the wisdom of the 


Creator by assuming that he left a being, on | 


whom the welfare of the race greatly depends, 
to the poor care of erring mortals, instead of 
creating her as be has man, so that she would 
naturally grow into a perfect woman from 
the very nature of her constitution? We 
take no issue with the doctor in regard to the 
host of ills that women are suffering from at 
this time in America, but they are certainly 
not to be charged to co-education, for that 
has been so little tried that no conclusions 
can as yet be drawn from it. 

So far as our observation goes, the num- 
ber of invalid women is greater in the class of 
fashionable women than in any other, and 


they surely do not overtax their brains in | 


studies that compose the college curriculum. 
The want of some noble and engrossing sub- 


ject of thought and action is, in our opinion, | 


a much more frequent cause of ill-health 
than over study, aud next to that, if not tak- 
ing precedence of it, is the manner in which 
women are clothed. 
fine the waists and abdomen, as if ina vice, 
preventing the action of the muscles, and 
pressing down the contents of the abdomen 
so as to displace important organs, the great 
weight of skirts hanging on the abdominal 
muscles, the long skirts that fetter the limbs 
and prevent a natural movement of them, 
the thin boots that expose the feet to cold 
and damp, the high heels that throw the body 
out of the perpendicular line, so that a con- 
stant strain is imposed on the muscles to 
keep the balance; these are prolific causes of 
invalidism. The late hours and continued 
excitements of parties and balls, the great 
exposure to cold from changing the warm 
dresses worn in winter for the thin party 
dresses for evening, combined with the un- 
wholesome diet on such occasions, complete 
the destruction of health, never robust, on ac- 
count of the failure to give girls the out-of- 
door, active exercises which boys enjoy, while 
as yet there is no physiological reason for 
their being shut up in the house, or only 
taken out to walk dressed so finely that play 
and exercise are out of the question, 

There is still another cause, which to my 
mind is as clear as the overtaxing of brains is 
to Dr. Clarke’s, and that is the necessity for 
women to go to pbysicians of the male sex 
when they need advice for their peculiar diseas- 
es. The medical colleges, refusing admission to 
women, kept them out of the regular avenues 
for acquiring a medical education, and conse- 
quently the number of educated women physi- 
cians was so small that they could scarcely be 
mentioned as ireating the diseases of women, 
and the result has been that for a long period 
women have been treated by men who, hav- 
ing no correspondiug organs, could not possi- 
bly understand their diseases, and they have 
been left uncured, only palliated, and often 
made worse, by this great error. When wo- 
men are permitted to add the light of science 
and art to their personal experiences, and sim 
ilar organizations, we may look for a healthier 
race of women. 

On page fifty-four, he says: 


“This growing period or formative epoch 
extends from birth to the age of twenty or 
twenty-five years. Its duration is shorter for 
a girl than for a boy. She ripens quicker 
than he. In the four years from fourteen to 
eighteen, she accomplishes an amount of cell 
change and growth which nature does not 
| require Of a boy in less than twice that num- 

ber of years, It is obvious that, to secure the 
| best kind of growth during this period and 
| the best development at the end of it, the 
waste of tissue produced by study, work and 
fashion must not be so great that repair will 
only equal it. It is equally obvious that a 
girl, upon whom Nature, for a limited period 
and for a definite purpose, imposes so great a 
physiological task, will not have as much 
power left for the tasks of the school as the 

boy, of whom nature requires less at the cor- 
| responding epoch. - 

“A margin must be left for growth; the 
repair must be greater and better than the 
waste.” 


Did it not occur to the doctor’s mind that 
“Nature,’’ or the Creator, in making Woman, 
took this state of things into account, and 
provided for it, by supplying the female or- 
ganism at this period with a power of more 
rapid cell growth to meet this want, and that 
this same power would be needed by the wo- 
man when the great drain of reproducing the 
race was made upon her system? If such 
| had not been the case, women would succumb 
at once to the great waste necessitated by 
child-bearing, and no mother would live to 








The corsets that con- | 





bave a second child. But the infinite Father | of the ancient Tyrrhenian city of Phalerium, ; and the little paper has been very favorably 


knew how to make Woman, so that under or- | 
dinary circumstances she could go on with | Grecian marble, which was at first taken as 4 
her usual activities, and bear children with- representing one of the Nine Muses. M. Ra- | the 
baison was the first to discover in this statue an | 


out injury to her health, and often with an 


improvement of it. For, in our healthy wo- | 


men at sixty or seventy years of age, nearly 


(in the south of Italy,) an old statue of | 


| 
ancient copy of thecelebrated Venus of Milo, | 


and made great exertions to have it purchased 


all have been mothers, and most of them have | for the museum of the Louvre, whitherit has | 


had large families. 


tions deserve to be menticned in this connec- 
tion; one is, that no organ or function in 
plant, animal or human kind, can be properly 
regarded asa disability or source of weakness,” 
—he states a well-known fact; but when he 
attempts to show that one of the functions of 
Woman is a great disability, and necessarily 
incapacitates her from the performance of 
usual duties two or three days out of every 
thirty, he directly contradicts bis first state- 
|ment. Healthy women are able to go on 
with their usual avocations at these times, 
and only feeble or sickly ones require the rest 
_he speaks of. Those girls, whose physical 
| training has been such as to give them strong 
bodies, develop naturally and without suffer- 
| ing, just as boys do, and find no necessity for 
dropping all mental and physical labor two 
| days inevery mouth. Neither men nor wo- 
| men can overtax for a long time their mental 
| or physical natures, and remain well. There 
_ is one law for both, and it is inflexible, but is 
| it necessary for man to ask woman, or wo- 
| man, man, what either can bear without inju- 
|ry? Must not each be a law unto himself? 
Let women study physiology and thoroughly 
understand their own bodies, and they can be 
trusted to take care of them. Why the doc- 
‘tor supposes it necessary to co-education 
that women should study like men, or should 
be obliged to stand for recitations, I cannot 
| imagine. Are the rules of the college inflexi- 
ble, like the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
or are they made for the best good of the stu- 
| dents? Ifa class sits during recitations, does 
it follow that their lessons will be less well 
learned? If a girl can get a lesson in an 
hour that requires a boy an hour and a half to 
learn, will it be necessary for her to study as 
many hours as the boy to keep up with him? 
And does not every teacher of boys and girls 
know, that girls, as a rule, take less time to 
commit their tasks than boys. By the doc- 
tor’s own showing, this is in analogy with the 
processes in.their physical frames, for he 
says: “In the four years, from fourteen to 
eighteen, she accomplishes an amount of 
physiological cell change and growth, which 
nature does not require of a boy in less than 
twice that number of years.” The trouble 
with the doctor is that he has a pet theory 
that women must not do mental or physical 
work during certain periods, and so he attri- 
butes all disease in women to failure in se- 
curing this rest, whether it be want of de- 
velopment of the ovaries, hemorrhage, or dis- 
ease of the brain! 

But we would again thank him for his 
book, which is so suggestive that thinking 
women cannot read it without seeing the ne. 
cessity for reformation, in many ways, of the 
false ideas and customs regarding Woman’s 
training, dressing and living, and having 
their attention called to them, itis to be 
hoped they will make an earnest effort to im- 
prove upon them.— Boston Globe. 


| 











FOREIGN ITEMS. 
DEATH OF FRANCOIS HUGO. 


The last of the great Victor Hugo’s chil- 
dren has been carried to the grave. The af- 
flicted poet and patriot has now no family 
consolations left. The bitterness of exile was 
hightened in the case of this eminent man, 
by the loss of his daughter, his wife and his 
eldest son. Last month saw the death of bis 
only remaining child. The following account 
of the funeral is taken from a foreign journal: 

“Francois Hugo was born in 1828, and was 
educated at the Lycée de Charlemagne. In 
1848 he was his father’s co-laborer as editor 
of the journal entitled Hvenement. After the 
coup-d’etat of December 2, he followed his 
father into exile, where he wrote and pub- 
lished an historical and archeological descrip- 
tion of the Island of Jersey, as well as a trans- 
lation of the sonnets and all the plays of 
Shakspeare. It is well known that among all 
the translations into French of the works of 
England’s great dramatist, those of Francois 
Hugo and of M. Guizot are the best. 

The brilliant funeral procession of the de- 
ceased passed through Paris on the 26th of 
December last. The old poet followed the 
cortege with head uncovered and bowed down 
with grief. His appearance was everywhere 
reverently greeted by the populace. Then 
followed all the liberal authors, artists and 
journalists, many thousands of Republican 
citizens and a mixed concourse of about 
twenty thousand persons. The interment 
took place without any ecclesiastical ceremony 
and without the presence of any priest. 
Those who followed the corpse carried amar- 
anths in their hands.’’ 

THE PHALERIAN VENUS AND THAT OF MILO. 

At the meeting of the Society of Inscrip- 
tious held in Paris on the 19th ult., M. Felix 
Rabaison read a very curious archeological 
paper which contained the following: ‘There 
was found in the year 1836, under the ruins 

















| just been removed. The Phalerian Venus is | 
When the doctor says: “Two considera. | 


beautifully chiseled in marble from the Isl- | 
and of Paros, is of the size of life and “wears | 
clothes.” Besides the peplum, which, as in | 
the Venus of Milo, covers the lower portion 
of the statue, she wears a shirt with fine | 
folds. The left foot, of which the Venus of | 
Milo is destitute, rests on a helmet with two | 
horns. 

“M. Rabaison, taking the hint from this fact, 
endeavors, as he has formerly done, to prove 
that Ares was represented as standing by the 
Venus of Milo. In addition to this marble, 
M. Rabaison has collected several other copies 
from Italy, England, Germany, &c., which 
will facilitate the solution of that most diffi- 
cult archeological problem, the question as to 
what was the veritable attitude of this chef 
dceuvre of Grecian sculpture. M. Rabaison, 
reiterating his old theory ; viz., that the Venus 
of Milo was represented as disarming Ares, 
considers that the so-called Borghese Achilles 
is a repetition of the statue of Ares, with 
whom the Venus of Milo’was joined in a sin- 
gle group, and pays little heed to the opinions 
of the German and English opponents of his 
theory. Starting with the idea that his the- 
ory was the correct one, M. Rabaison has tried 
to correct and to complete the Phalerian stat- 
ue by theinsertion of several small pieces, and 
has exhibited it to the view of experts.” | 

The above account possesses the interest of 
being taken from the Greek newspaper, Clio; 
all discoveries concerning the wonders of 
their ancient art being always especially wel- 
come to the Greeks, even when, as in the case 
of the Venus of Milo and her Tyrrhenian sis- 
ter, they are exiles from the present bounda- 
ries of Hellas, which anciently, as is well 
known, extended to the southern portion of 
Italy as well as to the now Italian Islands of 
Sicily and Corsica. J.R. A. 





RADICAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA. 


A meeting of the Radical Club of Philadel- 
phia was held last week, at No. 333 Walnut 
street, Mr. E. M. Davis, President, in the 
chair. An essay was read by Mrs. Westbrook, 
in which she advocated a reform in dress, and 
contended that the presert style is wrong, 
and that many persons bartered both soul 
and body to meet the present profuse adorn- 
ment. Remarks on the essay followed by 
Mrs. Stanforth, Mrs. Dr. Pratt, Mr. Coleman, 
and others. 

Dr. J. M. Spear offered resolutions of sym- 
pathy with the Misses Smith of Glastonbury, 
Ct., similar to those adopted in Providence 
and Boston, which were adopted. 

Mr. Byrnes offered the fo!lowing, which 
were adopted : 


Whereas, The new Constitution extends the right 
to hold one class of election offices—that of School 
Director--to women; and 

Whereas, Both the existing parties have promptly 
acknowledged the spirit of progress as embodied in 
the above instrument, by nominating ladies as candi- 
dates for School Directors; now, therefore, 

Resolved, That the Radical Club hails as an omen 
of ultimate victory the step of progress made by ex- 
tending to women a right which, according to the 
spirit of our institutions, they ought to have possessed 
to aad extent still from the beginning of our Re- 
public. : 

Kesolved, That we thank the gentlemen who have 
nominated women, and we heartily recommend those 
nominated to the suffrages of the voters of the city. 


After the discussion of some unimportant 
business the Club adjourned. 





THE KINSLEY REPORTER. 


This is the name of a weekly paper, recent- 
ly started in Western Kansas, by a brave New 
England woman, Mrs. McGuiness, under dif- 
ficulties thus described by a friend of the editor. 


We feel quite proud of our little paper and 
its editor. I will tell you a little of her strug- 
gles and trials, and perhaps you will think we 
have reason to admire her. It may also be of 
interest to you to know how she has worked to 
start the paper and keep it alive thus far. 
Family difficulties compelled Mrs, McGuiness 
to start sooner than she intended. After rent- 
ing alittle room from which one could see the 
stars without troubling themselves to go to the 
window, and furnishing it with what printing 
materials she was fortunate enough to possess, 
one box for a table, two for chairs, a bed on 
the floor and a few dishes, she had not five dol- 
lars in the world. Where the paper and ink 
were to come from for the first issue was as yet 
an unsolved question. 

Her faith was strong that the paper would 
be procured by the time it was needed. So 
she went to work and set up the first page. 
Before the first page was ready to be printed a 
friend of Mr. Niles presented her with paper 
and ink enough for a thousand copies. 

This was a glorious start, as to paper and 
ink, but she has never had type enough to work 
with any degree of rapidity. One page at a 
time has to be printed (and even then some 
letters fall short.) Itis distributed before the 
next can be begun. 

Some time before Mrs. McGuiness was able 
to get a stove, it was so cold that the ink 
would not run, and they (she has a daughter 
fourteen years old) would have to wait till 
the sun shone directly upon the press. In’ 
spite of all these difficulties the paper has a 
subscription list of nearly three hundred, and 
has earned enough to purchase a stove, bed- 
stead,chairs and a few other necessities, besides 
putting up a little claim house to hold her one 
hundred and sixty acres of land. Mr. N. 
secured thirty subscribers from Boston and 


noticed in many papers. | 
We shall be made a County seat in a few 
ays and Mrs. McGuiness is depending upon 
rinting which will then become necessary. 
With this she will feel quite rich. Many days 
in her open room have been cold and tedious, 
but she never complains. On these days she 
dreams of ten thousand a year, plenty of fuel 
and a nice warm room, that is all! 

I spoke to her of your offer as to the Jour- 
nals and she says she should be very thank- 
ful to see them, as they do not exchange as yet 
with so smalla sheet. 

Now for ourselves; I believe we are settled 
for a time if not for life. We like this country 
better and bettereach day and if we could 
only run in and see the friends East, should 
never have a desire to return. There is some- 
thing grand in this Western life that makes 
one contented without knowing why. We 
have a span of horses and one is mine, They 
are both as nearly perfect under the saddle as 
can be, and Mr. N., ponies, and I intend to have 
many a good time. A trip is planned to New 
Mexico, to which Ilook forward with a great 
deal of pleasure, and still another to Colorado, 
Corner lots are going up and we are happy— 
all but! N. 


—_—_— SO ror 


A DESPERATE REMEDY. 


The following little story from the Cincinna- 
ti Gazette is well worth reproducing: “A 
Hamilton man, who fell a few years ago into 
dissolute habits, and passed most of his time 
in lounging about bar-rooms, while his family 
suffered for the necessaries of life, was startled, 
not long ago, by the entrance of his wife into 
a saloon on Basin street, where he sat playing 
cards with a party of boon companions. The 
woman took no notice of her husband, but 
boldly walked up to the counter and called for 
a glass of beer. Turning to the crowd, she 
said, ‘Come, gentlemen, have a drink with me! 
If beer is good for men it certainly ought to be 
for women,’ and though the crowd were a lit- 
tle startled, as representative bummers none 
of them, except the husband, were unprepar- 
ed to accept the invitation. The drink was 
disposed of, when the lady odered a second 
for the crowd, but made a wry face as she 
struggled to get through with it. Setting her 
half emptied glass on the counter, she said, ‘I 
don’t believe I like beer; what else have you 
got?’? The woman who officiated at the bar 
enumerated the varieties. ‘I believe I’ll try 
Tom and Jerry,’ was the answer,and the 
crowd willingly helped her to dispose of a 
round of that also, her husband, meanwhile, 
smiling desperately, a sickly smile, with an 
effort to show that he thought the affair a good 
joke. Taking a seat, then, at one of the dirty 
‘tables, she sat down and said: ‘Gentlemen, 
I’ve got some money here which I have no oth- 
er use for, let’s play a game of seven-up, at two 
dollars a game?’ and somebody played with 
and at the same time instructed her in the 
game, and she lost, of course; but manfully 
paid every time, and as often treated the 
crowd as she lost. Finally, as her utterance 
became thick and her head rolled to one side, 
and her conversation grew maudlin, her hus- 
band was able to stand it nolonger. He arose 
from his seat and induced her to accompany 
him home, and arm in arm they started. 
Whatever of good the lesson may continue to 
work, it has certainly effected something to- 
ward his reclamation, for he has not been 
seen in any bar-room in Hamilton since.” 





PROTECTION TO INDIANS. 


The House Committee of Congress on In- 
dian Affairs has agreed to report a bill, the 
main feature of which is to make it a penal 
offense to cheat or defraud an Indian, or to 
fraudulently obtain his signature or mark to 
a receipt for money which has not been ex- 
plained tohim. The bill generally has the ef- 
fect of protecting Indians from swindling 
agents, contractors, etc. 











SPECIAL NOTICES, 


N. E. Woman's Club. 
Feb. 16, at 4.30 p.m. The Third of the Series on 
Home. Subject: “Older Children.” Discussion 
opened by Mrs. Cheney, Clubt aat 7. 








Miss Georgiana Davis will read a paper on “The 
Sunday School As It Is, ’in the vestry of the Bulfinch 
Place Chapel on Friday evening, Feb. 20, at 7 1-2 
o’clock. Allinterested invited to attend. Parente, 
Sunday school superintendents and teachers especial- 
ly requested to be present. 


Mrs. H. B. O'Leary, M. D., will deliver her fourth 
lecture to ladies, Monday afternoon, Feb. 16, in Wes- 
leyan Hall, 36 Bromfield St., at3 P.M. Admission 25 
cts. Office 173 Charles St., Boston. Hours from 10 
A. M.to1P. M, 

Reform in Dress.—A course of six lectures will 
be given by lady physicians and others ona Reform 
in Woman’s Dress. The first lecture of ‘te course 
will be given on Wednesday afternoon, Fv». -5, at 3 
P. M., at the Arlington St. Church vestry. Admit- 
tance free, 


CATHERINE E. RAY, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Lawand Practical Conveyancer, 1617 Twelfth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


DR. MARY J. SAFFORD-BLAKE. Res- 
idence and office No. 16 Boyl:tou Place. Office hours 
lito2. Tuesdays excepted. 49—6m 


Wanted !—A canvasser to solicit advertisements 
for the WoMAN’S JoURNAL, apply at T. C. EvAN® 
106 Washington Street, Boston. 


AGENTS ATTENTION:—Any woman desir 
ing to help herself, and aid the cause of sound moral- 
ity, can find ready sale for “Little Wolf,” a tempert- 
ance tale. Apply to 
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